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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 














Putting Young Men on 


Their 


Here is one reason for the greatest success 


ever made in Tiredom. 


We zssunved: that ‘exigtyng: :types were wrong, 


e ee @ 
+ 


when 23 ‘pet eenit becainé ¥im-cut. 
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We: Found that ‘th Fé just ‘rated-size were over- 
loaded, fully nine times in ten. 


And cost of replacement, under standard 
warrant, a few years ago ran up to 18 per cent. 
We knew that cost was wrong. 


What They Did 


First they built in our factory 
a tire testing machine. Hundreds 
of tires were there worn out under 
actual road conditions. 

They tested 40 formulas for 
treads — 200 separate fabrics. 
They compared scores of new 
methods with old ones—all by 
actual mileage test. 

They learned what rubber wore 
best —the costliest Up-River 
Para. They brought out our 
‘rivet fabric’? which forms our 
breaker strip. 

A machine was devised—now 
controlled by our patents—which 
gives every inch of the layer ex- 
actly equal tension. 

In the course of years they 
brought our cost of replacement 
down to eight-tenths of one per 
cent. 


Cost Per Mile 
These men stood, during trying 
days, for the lowest cost per 
mile. 
Others undersold us. Tires 
were sold at half our prices, which 
cost less than half to make. 


But all felt that some day men 
would measure cost per mile. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


And we built a tire which men 
would come to then. 


Two Innovations 


Then came the invention of 
No-Rim-Cut tires, which we still 
control. 


That, at one sweep, did away 
with a trouble which wrecked 23 
per cent of the old-type tires. 


From that day to this, a No- 
Rim-Cut tire has never been 
known to rim-cut. 


At the same time came our 10 
per cent oversize, which added 25 
per cent to the average tire mile- 
age. 


These two innovations gave 
overwhelming advantage to the 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 


Mettle 


We knew that ancient methods had to be 
improved. And we felt that young men, with 
the proper foundation, were the men to do it. 


So we went to the greatest of technical 
schools. Year after year we picked the best of 


their graduates. 


And we set those men—scores 


of them—at research and experiment. 


The tires which now rule Tiredom, after 14 
years, are those young men’s creation. 


Then Came Success 


Then came the vogue of odom- 
eters. Men began to see, by 
mileage figures, what these tires 
were saving. 


Every year since the demand 
for Goodyears has doubled at the 
least. It has grown and grown 
until last year’s sales exceeded our 
previous 12 years put together. 


And now, after two million 
Goodyears have been sold, these 
tires command, by long odds, 
the largest sale in the world. 


These Young Men 
Succeeded Too 


Now comes the best part of our 
story. 

One of these young men became 
superintendent. At 36, he is now 
in charge of 7,000 Goodyear men. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





AKRON, OHIO 








Others came to share in our 
profits. There are in our factory 
46 men who are stockholders in 
our concern. There are 33 more 
in our offices, whom we helped ac- 
quire their stock. There are 56 
in charge of our branches. 





And still the improvement goes 
on. Half a hundred men—mostly 
technical graduates—still devote 
their whole time to research and 
experiment. 


This department still costs us— 
despite all our perfections— $100,- 
000 per year. 


This is all done to better the 
best tires men have yet created. 
To reduce still further the cost 
per mile, which we have cut so 
low. And to hold forever the top 
place in Tiredom. 


This season we ask you to 
prove these tires out, as hundreds 
of thousands have done. After all 
our records, the demand from 
users is now twice as large as last 
year. It is time for you, if you 
pay tire bills, to find out why this 
is. 

Write for the Goodyear Tire 
Book—14th-year edition. It tells 
all known ways to economize on 
tires. 


OHIO 
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The President and His Ambassadors 


“ OME, sir?” asked a London ecabman re- 


spectfully saluting His Excellency the 

Honorable JoserpH Hopces CHoate as he 

stepped from the Mansion House at the 
conclusion of the Lord: Mayor’s dinner. 

“Home?” repeated Mr. Cnoatrr, meditatively. 


“You do not know me. I am the American am- 


bassador. And the American ambassador has no 
home.” 


It was a simple statement of fact. The most 
brilliant and distinguished of recent representa- 
tives at the Court of St. James was living in a 
house which he was renting at a cost somewhat in 
excess of his salary. 

That is one reason—perhaps the chief one—why 
President Witson is experiencing difficulty in fill- 
ing the important pests abroad to his own satis- 
faction and to the eredit of our opulent country. 
It was no new trial, that of Mr. Cuoatrr. One 
THomis JEFFERSON, minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States to France, wrote from Paris in 
1784 to James Monror as follows: 


1 must say a word on my own affairs because they 
are likely to be distressed. All the ministers who 
came to Europe before me, came at a time when all 
expenses were paid, and a sum allowed in addition 
for their time. Of course they all had their outfit. 
Afterwards they were put on fixed salaries; but still 
these were liberal. Congress in the moment of my 
appointment struck off five hundred guineas of the 
salary, and made no other provision for the outtit, 
but allewing me to call for two quarters’ salary in 
advance. The outfit. has cost me nearly a thousand 
guineas; for which I am in debt, and which, were I 
to stay here seven years, I could never make good by 
savings out of my salary; for be assured we are the 
lowest and most obscure of the whole diplomatic tribe. 
. .. L live here about as well as we did at Annapolis. 
I keep a hired carriage and two horses. A riding- 
horse I cannot afford to keep. This still is far below 
the level. Yet it absorbs the whole allowance, and re- 
turn when I will to America, I shall be the outfit in 
debt to Congress. I think I am the first instance in 
the world where it has not been given. ...I ask 
nothing for my time; but I think my expenses should 
be paid in a style equal to that of those with whom I 
am classed. 


That was in 1784. A hundred and twenty-nine 
years have passed and the population of the United 
States has increased thirtyfold, but the situation, 
with respect to our foreign representatives, is prac- 
tically unchanged. President Tarr bemoaned it 
sadly. 

“We boast ourselves a democratic country.” he 
said to the National Board of Trade in 1910. “ We 
say that there is no place within .the gift of the 
people to which we may not select the most humble 
inhabitant, providing he is fit to discharge its duty, 
'and yet we have an arrangement which makes it 
absolutely impossible for any one but a millionaire 
to occupy the highest diplomatic post. Now I ask 
you whether this is consistency; whether it is not 
the purest kind of demagogy. By demagogy I 
mean the advancement of an argument which seems 
'to be in favor of democracy, but which, when it 
actually works out, is in favor of plutocracy.” 

Tn his Message to Congress on December 3, 1912, 
Mr. Tarr continued: 


In line with the object which T have sought of 
placing our foreign service on a basis of permanency, 


I have at various times advocated provision by Con- 
gress for the acquisition of government-owned build- 
ings for the residence and offices of our diplomatic offi- 
cers, so as to place them more nearly on an equality 
w:th similar officers of other nations and to do away 
with the discrimination which otherwise must neces- 
sarily be made, in some cases, in favor of men having 
large private fortunes. The act of Congress which I 
approved on February 17, 1911, was a right step in 
this direction. The Secretary of State has already 
made the limited recommendations permitted by the 
act for any one year, and it is my hope that the bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives to carry 
out these recommendations will be favorably acted on 
by the Congress during its present session. 


The act referred to was “a right step,” to be 
sure, but it was so deplorably short as to be wholly 
abortive. The impossibility of acquiring a suit- 
able residence in London, Paris, or Berlin for 
$150,000 being apparent, Representative FLoop, of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported 
a bill appropriating that amount for Tokio, $60,000 
for Berne and a pitiful $15,000 for Mexico, but 
even that failed to pass. 

“Tt probably would have been passed,” says Mr. 
FLoop, sententiously, “but for the fact that so 
much money was appropriated for other purposes ” 
—for publie buildings in Squeedunk, for deepening 
Dish-water Channel, and the like. 

Even sc, the present provision is 
and ludicrously inadequate. 


obviously 
Former Ambassador 
Henry Whiter, speaking from actual experience 
in nearly all of the foreign capitals, tells the 
Herald: 


I do not think it possible to buy a house suitable for 
our requirements in any of the leading capitals for less 
than $400,000 or $500,000, possibly more. In the small 
capitals the sum provided in the present act would be 
amply sufficient. Real-estate values in the great 
capitals are much as they are in our large cities. A 
$400,000 house in Fifth Avenue is not a large one. 

The embassy or legation house must be in a re- 
spectable quarter and of a character in keeping with 
the dignity end business interests of the United 
States, and not be immeasurably inferior to the em- 
bassy houses of other great powers. This is much 
more important since we became, in the eyes of the 
world, a great power. 

An additional advantage in our owning such a house 
is that an ambassador, be he possessed of many 
millions or a small income, is compelled to live in it, 
which from a democratic point of view seems to me 
an important consideration. I cannot believe that the 
party now in power will consent to perpetuate a con- 
dition of things which proclaims to the world that the 
United States alone of all countries insists on being 
represented by men of wealth, and debars from such 
posts as ambassadors and ministers to the many im- 
portant countries those of moderate means or no 
means at all. 

T do not believe it possible for any American am- 
bassador to get on at Paris, London, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, or even Vienna, with less than $40,000 or $50,000 
a year, and of course many of our ambassadors have 
to spend much more. 


In other words, the existing condition impels 
absurd extremes. An exceptionally opulent min- 
ister, Jke our speculating ambassador at Berlin, 
makes American representation a laughing-stock 
by his lavish expenditures, while another, such as 
his capable predecessor, is obliged to forsake his 
post hecause he cannot keep his end up. 

Otker nations adopted a more creditable policy 
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long ago. All of the important embassies in Wash- 
ington are either owned outright or are rented 
by the countries represented, ample funds are pro- 
vided for upkeep, and salaries range from $30,000 
to $50,000. England pays her ambassador at Paris 
$45,000; at Berlin. $40,000; at St. Petersburg, 
$39,000; at Rome, $35,000; and at Vienna, $40,000. 
Germany pays her ambassador at Paris $30,000; at 
London, $37,500; at St. Petersburg, $37,500; at 
Rome, $25,000; and at Vienna, $30,000. 

The French ambassador at Berlin receives 
$28,000; at London, $40,000; at Rome, $24,000; 
at St. Petersburg, $40,000, and at Vienna, $35,000. 


The Austrian ambassador receives at Berlin 
$31,000; at Paris, $35,000; at London, $45,000; at 
Rome, $33,000; and at St. Petersburg, $35,000. 


Russia pays her ambassador at Berlin $40,000; 
at London, $40,000; at Paris, $40,000; at Vienna, 
$40,000; and at Rome, $32,000. 

Three proffers by President Witson of the most 
important ambassadorial appointments have al- 
ready been declined—a circumstance quite the re- 
verse of complimentary to England and France. 
Mr. OLNry 
and possibly Dr. Extor and Mr. McComss, but the 


fact remains that any one of the three would have 


Undoubtedly other reasons actuated 


heen obliged, in the event of his acceptance, to 
draw upon his personal funds. Despite the fact, 
then, that most of those mentioned for the bigger 
places either have plenty of money themselves or 
have wives who have it and are willing to blow it 
in for personal gratification, it is little wonder that 
the President is annoyed and embarrassed by the 
restrictions in choice imposed upon him. 

“Tt is a great pity,” he says, truly, “that the 
country has to ask such sacrifices of those who are 
invited to serve it abroad—a service which every 
year becomes more exacting and more important. 
The sacrifice of time, of means, and of opportunity 
at home is very serious for any but men of large 
means and leisure, and the diplomatie service is 
unnecessarily hampered.” 

Secretary Bryan has formed a like opinion from 
personal observation, and the press universally ap- 
plauds “Mr. Witson’s apparent intention to urge 
the adoption of a more liberal and more enlight- 
ened policy. 

Undoubtedly the President will restrict his 
special message to tariff recommendations, but 
he will surely leave the way open for other pro- 
posals later—and we doubt if he could do a more 
popular thing than to put this matter squarely 
up to Congress in such a way as to demand at- 
tention. 

The American people rightfully deprecate osten- 
tation of any kind, but they are not mean and 
they neither wish to compel their representatives 
to appear in an unfavorable light nor want to 
handicap their President in making fit selections. 

Even the justly complaining JerrerRson received 
$12,000 a year at a time when $12,000 carved 
much frozen water and when the salary of the 
President was just one-third of what it is to-day. 
But the important thing is to fix a standard which 
will not only enable, but compel, our ministers to 
live an official life in which simplicity and dignity 
will be happily blended. 





Mr. Morgan 

Worp comes of the death of Mr. Morean as this 
paper goes to press. 

A great banker—the greatest of his or perhaps 
of any time. 

A matchless upbuilder of properties, who never 
eneouraged or profited from destructive perform- 
ance. 

A faithful trustee of billions, ever conscious of 
his tremendous responsibilities and ever ready to 
protect and defend to the limit of his own re- 
sourees all interests intrusted to his care. 

A man of amazing comprehension and extraor- 
dinary insight, possessing a capacity to foresee 
events which amounted almost to genius. 

An optimist full of faith in his country and 
in his fellow-men. 

A most human lover of humanity who never 
in his long life rejected an appeal for aid to the 
helpless and suffering. 

A Christian, stanch, devoted, and untiring in 
fidelity to Christianity as he understood it. 

A generous but shy giver. 

A proud and sensitive but extremely modest man. 

A citizen of the highest integrity and the 
staunchest fidelity. 

Above all, a true patriot, the most distinctive 
and most vivid embodiment of the spirit of his 
time—a lover of power, but not of money; a great, 
a very great American. 

The like of Mr. Moraan has never been seen in 
this land and probably never will be. It is a 
thought that he died serene in the hope 
and belief that in his last days he had come to be 
known for what he was, and that he held the af- 
fection no less than the admiration of his fellow- 
the great Republic which all his life he 
had served and loved with the intensity of a power- 
ful and loyal nature. 


eratifying 
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Wrack and Ruin 

The rain descended and the floods came and the 
winds blew, and we have been reading the story 
of it for a week, and at this writing have not 
got much further than to have in our minds a 
great picture of destruction and distress. Both 
are abating at this writing. The immense mass 
of surplus water is hurrying to the sea, the rivers 
are falling, the railroads are clearing their tracks 
and rebuilding their bridges, the wires are being 
restrung, the dead are being found and_ buried, 
the refugees are being sheltered and fed. Hap- 
pily the early reports of deaths by flood have 
steadily diminished. The loss of life in Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Indiana is large, but it promises to be 
reekoned in hundreds, not thousands. When the 
flood highest at Dayton and other places 
communication was cut off, there was very little 
detailed news, and nobody could tell) what had 
happened or would happen before the waters sub- 
now there been chance to 
take account of stock in any aecurate fashion. 
There is a reckoning of the loss of life which, 
presumably, is somewhere nearly true, but. esti- 
mates of property losses are all very wild vet. 
It seems likely that the property loss will exceed 
that resulting from any disaster in our previous 
history, but it is distributed along a very rich 
stretch of from Omaha to Albany, and 
will be met by vastly more people than had to 
sustain the calamities at Galveston or San Fran- 


Was 


sided. Even has ho 


country 


Cisco, 

The response to the call for aid and relief has 
been prompt and feeling. Whether it is adequate 
we shall know better when the details of loss are 
fully revealed and more is known about 
the work that lies ahead. But there is great sym- 
pathy throughout the country for our fellows in 
and abundant means out of which to 
express it, and whatever is needed to tide over 
our homeless and impoverished brethren and help 
them to go on will be fortheoming. 


more 


distress, 


A Vast Problem Ahead 

These floods seem to have been as impossible to 
provide against as the tornado which dealt so 
roughly with Omaha. They were due to sudden 
and enormous rainfall, proceeding out of abnor- 
mal weather conditions. It does not appear that 
deforestation had much to do with the rise in the 
Ohio rivers, nor that the levees at Dayton and 
other towns were less strong and high than ordi- 
nary prevision based on previous experience re- 
quired, As vet there are no suggestions of blame 
to any one for what has happened, though there 
seem to have been some weak dams in Ohio. These 


floods seem to have been due to conditions quite 
unprecedented, against which effective provision 
could hardly have been made, and against which a 
provision that might have been effective would not 
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have been warranted by anything that has hap- 


pened heretofore. What the Seine did to Paris a 
year or two ago the rivers have done to the cities 
of Ohio and Indiana, but more so. No doubt 
future provision against such floods will be more 
thorough. We have had a new exposition of what 
is possible, and our engineers and foresters have 
some new light on a vast problem which they will 
be called upon to consider. It is partly a na- 
tional problem, to be dealt with by Congress, and 
it presents enormous difficulties. It remains to 
be seen how much more the wit of man can do 
to solve them than has been done in China, where 
the Yellow River by its immense destructions has 
so long been “ China’s Sorrow.” 


In this State 

The floods in this state would be notable if 
those in other states were not so much worse. All 
over New -York state, as elsewhere, high water 
made a new record. No lives have been lost, or 
only very few, but the bill of damage will be con- 
siderable. The Sun had an early report of a vast 
damage to the unfinished barge canal, a damage 
that looked ruinous to contractors. We shall see. 
New York has an expensive road system which has 
doubtless suffered also. If its unfinished canal has 
suffered very much it will make the country glad 
that our national-canal project is being carried on 
in a reliable climate where nothing worse than 
landslides happens. 


They Differ to Agree More Firmly 

Some people may find it frightening that al- 
ready, before the beginning of the special session, 
the President and other of the Democratic leaders 
have been exchanging their individual views on 
the tariff quite candidly, and developing some dit- 
ferences on details. On the contrary, to our mind, 
the fact is most encouraging. For it is infinitely 
better that such differences should be recognized, 
and a working agreement reached, before any bill 
is introduced, than that they should be allowed to 
come up later and cause indefinite delays. That 
there would be no differences at all nobody with 
any knowledge of the vast detail of tariff legislation 
ever for a moment expected. It would be a strange 
thing indeed if any two Republicans or any two 
Democrats in Washington should be found in 
precise agreement as to every schedule of a tariff 
law; it would be a mere freakish coingidence. 
Agreement on principles and on a general scheme 
of duties is all that is necessary and an ample 
basis for successful work. It is not only per- 
missible, it is highly desirable, that before the 
bill or bills are finally shaped there shall be the 
freest and frankest interchange of opinions. 

That is the best way to get the new law right, 
and it is the only way to assure it a reasonably 
smooth and expeditious passage to the statute- 
book. Of course, there must be ample time allowed 
for debate in both Ilouses, and we may perhaps hope 
for some valuable corrections and improvements 
from that indispensable process. Nobody pro- 
poses anything like railroading or a reliance on 
mere brute majorities. There is no brute ma- 
jority in the Senate, anyhow. But experience 
does not justify us in hoping to see any tariff bill 
very much bettered on its way through Congress. 
The opposite has happened much oftener. The 
Democratic leaders are making no mistake in 
endeavoring to see to it now that the party in 
Congress shall know its own mind clearly when 
it begins to render the first great service it has 
promised to the country. 


Careful with the Income Tax ! 

They are certainly making no mistake in giv- 
ing plenty of preliminary study to the proposed 
inecome-tax feature of their great enterprise. We 
wish, indeed, there were more time to consider it. 

We must not forget that a revenue tariff is, 
after all, a tariff for revenue, and that the amount 
of revenue it yields is sure to be a very important 
and by no means unjust criterion of its suecess. 
From that point of view too great care cannot be 
taken of the income-tax provisions. They will be 
an experiment, and their actual results in revenue 
are extremely difficult to caleulate, whether a flat 
rate or a sliding seale is finally preferred. 

That is not the whole of the difficulty by any 
means. There is the practical certainty that any 
rate or scale of rates adopted will provoke strenu- 
ous objections. There is the probability that any 
federal income tax at all may prove unpopular 
with very considerable classes, even though the 
country as a whole decidedly approves the prin- 
ciple of it. There is the question of the advisabil- 
ity of beginning at once, in time of peace and of 
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reasonable prosperity, to rely at all largely on 
this new means of raising money. 

Of course, there are considerations on the other 
side, and the:strongest of them, we think, is the 
very simple one that when people pay a direct, tax 
they know it for a tax and they know how much 
it is. That makes for watchfulness and some 
other things Americans have been neglecting. 
Nevertheless, we, for one, shall not be grieved if 
the revenue-raising quality of the tariff bill proper 
shall exceed present-expectations, so that the pro- 
portions*of the income tax may safely fall below 
them. 


The Desks Out: A Good Riddance 

No wonder the author of Congressional Govern- 
ment ventured an infringement of a Washington 
tradition to get an early peep at the transformed 
House of Representatives. Others of us with no 
such claim as his to special knowledge of the 
character and functions of our American parlia- 
ment await with lively interest the results of seat- 
ing our Lower House on benches instead of at 
desks. : 

For it is very likely there will be quite notable 
results, apart from the mere change in the looks 
of the assembly. Even in that regard alone a 
change was worth trying; the desks gave the 
Chamber an unedifying aspect, making as they did 
against compactness and imposing much evident 
inconvenience both on orators and listeners. 

Of course, they enabled members to do work 
in the Chamber that would have been otherwise 
impracticable, but it was work that ought not to 
be done there, and they impeded debate not merely 
by the space they occupied, but by inviting in- 
attention. It was unseemly, not to say dis- 
courteous, the way members went on reading and 
writing and clapping for pages, in utter disregard 
of the speeches addressed to them; unseemly, too, 
the way they crowded, standing, about any speaker 
they wanted to hear. It was about as fit a place 
for discussion as a counting-room. 

The British House of Commons offers the nat- 
ural criterion for judging the probable serious ef- 
fects of the change, although the new seats, un- 
like those in the Commons, are at least comfort- 
able, and there are enough of them for all. If we 
may indeed judge by the Commons’ procedure, 
the standard of debate ought to be distinctly 
raised. One specific effect should be to make the 
House less tolerant of bores; if members have 
nothing to do there but listen, they will naturally 
be more critical as well as more attentive. For 
our own part—and for the Record’s sake—we shall 
not be sorry if they even learn to boo. We shall be 
disappointed if they do not also learn to accept 
fewer committee reports and other things on faith. 
Indeed, we shall be disappointed if they do not 
get in the habit of attending to all their proper 
parliamentary duties both more carefully and more 
expeditiously. 


The Value of Adrianople Taken 

Cabled comment on the fall of Adrianople is 
a trifle confusing. Indeed, if the whole business 
were not so bloody we should be tempted to eall 
the European discussion of it amusing. The great 
Powers, we are told, are rather indignant with 
the Balkan allies for pressing the siege to a con- 
clusion, arguing that more fighting was unneces- 
sary, since peace was already “in sight.” Maybe 
so, but was not peace at least equally “in sight ” 
several months ago, when the parties to the war 
all sent commissioners to London to make it and 
diplomats of the great Powers undertook to give 
their supervisory assistance? Was not Adrianople, 
untaken. then the main stumbling - block in the 
negotiations? Until Adrianople finally was taken, 
was there any change in the situation to induce 
the allies to stop fighting and try negotiating 
again ? E 

Somebody else, no doubt, has already suggested 
the analogy between the Balkan war and _ that 
other warfare in the East which we read about 
in Homer. In the Homeric war-making, as we 
all remember, the actual visible contestants were 
but a part of what was going on. Always, above 
them, a very human lot of higher powers were 
intently watching the struggle, quite frequently 
taking a hand in it, and pretty steadily minded, 
although far from concordantly minded, to have 
the final say about the outcome. Substitute 
“oreater Powers” for “higher powers,” and we 
have again pretty much the same state of affairs 
Hower described. 

Still, we hardly think the Homeric narrative, - 
would justify the Balkan allies in abandoning all* 
efforts to control the outcome themselves. It did 
not turn out that way with the Greeks .and, 












Achilles’ victory Hector and 


Trojans. 
the strategy of the wooden horse did count in the 


over 


end, notwithstanding the gods’ supervision. For 
the gods themselves were divided. Surely the 
little nations of the Near East are excusable for 
perceiving that there is division also among those 
who would play the part of the gods to-day. Sure- 
ly they need not disregard the ruffled demeanor 
of France and Germany, the interchanges of 
Austria and Russia, or Italy’s conflicting impulses, 
or the fairly obvious mind of England to see some- 
thing like justice done. They would hardly be 
wise to throw away the possible effect on a none 
too resolute Europe of as many fails accomplis, 
such as this of taking Adrianople, as they can 
have to show when the final settlement is made. 

What they had themselves won by the sword 
before the armistice, counted at London in the 
terms which even then they might have obtained. 
Will not what they have since won and may yet 
win also count when negotiations are resumed ? 
Europe would have let them take much from 
Turkey merely worsted. They will certainly not 
be compelled to deal more gently with Turkey 
completely beaten. 


Not Flattering to the Women 

The intimacy so much cultivated of late be- 
tween conduct and income got a striking illus- 
tration on March 16th, when two thousand girls 
and men who went on strike at the Oliver Mills 
in Pittsburg held a mass-meeting and telegraphed 
to Senator Otiver, asking his help “to induce 
your relatives to grant us wages sufficient for our 
men to support families and our women to retain 
their honor.” 

These strikers may put it that way, but it is 
not flattering to their women, and of course not 
justified. Moreover, is it not true that where wages 
are sufficient for men to support families the 
situation is saved, for the most part, for both 
men and women? It was written the other day 
at the end of a letter of LincotN CromMwe Lt. to 
the Evening Post: 


The genius who will bring about a wage for men 
sufficient to support a wife and family at the early 
age when most people married forty years ago, will do 
more to abolish the hardships of women workers to- 
day and will add more to the strength and happiness 
of this nation than any investigating committee now 
in sight. 


To the same effect are the conclusions of Dr. 
M. G. Scuatrr, neuropathologist of Cornell Uni- 
versity. At the conference on Mental Hygiene 
in Philadelphia on March 16th he spoke of the 
eauses of the growing number of insane persons 
and criminals in every country in the world. 
These causes he declared to be industrial labor 
among women and aleohol and blood disease 
among men. He said that the rate of increase of 
insanity was twice as great among women as 
among men, and that in New York state institu- 
tions 87.6 per cent. of the insane female patients 
were there through diseases induced by excessive 
physical labor. And he added: 

This is the destructive force that is filling our 
asylums and jails, killing one-third of the babies born 
in the first year of their lives, restricting more and 
more every year the number of babies born. I can 
demonstrate that these physical disturbances are due 
entirely to industrialism. 

The man who employs women to do men’s work in 
his factory because they are cheaper is the one who 
is destroying motherhood and childhood. 

While mere liquor is being consumed than ever be- 
fore, while specific diseases among men are on the in- 
crease, insanity among overworked women is_ the 
greatest plague which we must cure, if we want to 
save the nation. 


Industrialism and Women 

We seem to be just beginning to learn what 
machinery has done to us. Industrialism means 
machinery, a thing only two or three generations 
old as a controlling element in the life of the 
world. To machinery, and to the industrialism 
born of it, is chiefly due the great current dis- 
turbance among women. 

Now, then, if the social workers and investi- 
gators and reformers get wages raised for all the 
industrial women and establish minimum wages, 
the upshot will probably be that a good many 
women will be thrown out of employment and the 
rest will live better. Both of these results would 
aceord with the hopes of Dr. Scuatrr, and prob- 
ably both would help society. But the women 
driven out of employment at low wages will have 
to be supported, and that will mean readjustment 
of some kind: more men working at better wages, 
or else a drop in the cost of living. 

When we see movements going on that threaten 
the prosperity of the present order, and quake 
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at them, it is well for us to remember that the 
present order has some very bad diseases, of which 
it would probably die pretty soon if it continued 
to prosper at the present rate and on the present 
terms. One of its most threatening diseases is 
this reckless using up of women in industrialism. 


Women’s Clothes 

The papers do not say whether anybody took 
advantage of the high water at Columbus or 
Cincinnati to throw in Louis H. Cuaprenuse, of 
Cincinnati, the member of the Ohio legislature 
who has introduced a bill for a state dress-reform 
commission for women “to hear testimony and 
collect data concerning the effect of the present- 
day wearing apparel of women on the morals of 
the community,” and “to prescribe rules and 
regulations for the designing and manufacture of 
women’s clothing, and to prohibit such styles and 
patterns of garments as the commission, after 
hearing, shall deem detrimental to virtue.” 

Any state legislator ean get newspaper adver- 
tising of a certain sort at any time by introducing 
a bill of violent absurdity. We suppose Mr. 
CuapreL_e is the kind of representative who likes 
that kind of advertising. Of course his bill would 
come to nothing even if Ohio had not so many 
other things to think of, and was more in a humor 
to joke. The legislators of Ohio undoubtedly 
know that they cannot make laws to regulate the 
fashions of women’s clothes, and if they did not 
know, they would learn in short order. 

All the same, current feminine garb is har- 
monious with all other current manifestations in 
being queerer than usual. The hobble skirts that 
still linger on our streets are amazing restrictions 
of the gait; the way skirts generally tend to cling 
about the ankles makes observing men wonder at 
the unnecessary patience of women, and the open- 
ness of frocks in the neck and chest makes them 
wonder at women’s physical endurance. In these 
early days of spring, so apt to be raw, one sees 
girls on our streets with hardly more on their arms 
and chests than in midsummer. There is no in- 
decency about it, but it is something one remem- 
bers when he reads that “at the congress: of 
physicians held in Rome last week a resolution 
was adopted to the effeet that the fashions. in 
women’s dress have largely contributed to the 
great increase in tuberculosis, and urging that 
some international arrangement be made for such 
correction in women’s as may arrest the 
progress of the disease.” 

It was in the papers that Wortn, of Paris, who 
landed here one week ago, said that “gowns for 
the summer and fall are to be more daring than 
ever.” Ferhaps it is the eubist influence. Where 
is Brother Bok and his American fashions for 
American women ? 

Of course no woman has to keep in the fashion, 
and sensible women are apt always to be fairly 
sensibly dressed. Yet few women, however sen- 
sible, disregard the fashions altogether, or are 
willing to be conspicuously out of date in garb. 
It makes a difference to almost all women what 
the fashions are, for practically they have to fol- 
low them. That they control them so little, and 
have so little choice about what mode of attire 
they shall wear, seems astonishing. But they buy 
what is sold in the shops or contrived by the 
dressmakers, and to get anything else necessitates 
stronger individual taste than is common, and 
an ability for original design which is rare. 


dress 


A Soldier of the British Empire 

Field-Marshal Lord WotsrLtey, now dead in 
his eightieth year, was for many years a great 
name to Americans, but a rather vague one. We 
all understood that he had done some fine things 
as a soldier, but we were hazy as to details. He 
had done fine things. He had played the hero in 
many wars of the empire. It was his misfortune, 
however, that these all happened to be compara- 
tively little wars, and in far quarters, and that 
some of them were contemporaneous with bigger 
wars. But that, be it noted, did not obscure his 
merits to his own government and countrymen. 
Great Britain never neglects to honor the subject 
who renders good service to the empire. It were 
well if in this we followed her example more con- 
sistently than we do. 

There was one. episode of Lord Wotsetry’s 
life that many of us did know about. Like the 
Count of Paris and other distinguished Europeans, 
he sought experience and knowledge of his pro- 
fession on some of the battle-fields of our Civil 
War. Serving under Ler, he conceived the, high- 
est admiration for that American soldier, and 
became his eulogist and to some extent his 
biographer. Happily, the time has passed when 
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his playing that réle might have set against him 
Lee’s fellow-countrymen of the North. In our 
time the same role has been played by an ADAMS 
and a Braprorp of Massachusetts! 


Norton and His Friends 

Cuartes Exvior Norron, who died four or five 
years ago at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the 
house he was born in, left some letters that a 
good many people have been eagerly waiting to 
see. They are now beginning to appear in Scrib- 
Magazine. Unless expectation is disap- 
pointed, they will be rather extraordinary letters. 
For Mr. Norton was an extraordinary man. 

He was for many years professor of the history 
of fine arts at Harvard, and he wrote several books 
about his subject. He also a student of 
Dante and made an excellent prose translation 
of Danvte’s masterpiece. But the peculiar interest 
of his life did not from these admirable 
labors. He was a man whom many men loved, 
and among those who loved him were many of 
the finest spirits of his time, in this country and 
abroad. Probably no other American ever had 
such friendships. The mere list of them would 
fill pages, and on those pages would appear the 
names of nearly all our greater American writers 
and artists of Norron’s time—the later two-thirds 
of the past ecentury—and an astonishing number 
of their English and Continental contemporaries. 
What we may see of these men’s letters to Nor- 
TON, and of his to them and about them, will be 
deeply interesting to thoughtful Americans. 

We shall hardly see anything we ought not to 


see. 


ner’s 


was 


come 


For these interesting friendships were gen- 
uine, and no man ever lived with a keener sense 
of the sacredness of friendship, or of any other 


high relation, than Norton had. Most of his 
friends owed him more than he owed them. Often 


an editor himself, he set the world an example 
in the right handling of great men’s literary re- 
mains — Cartyte’s, for instance, RuskIn’s. 
He was scholar and student, connoisseur and 
traveler, but the best notion of him is conveyed 
by the phrase “an American gentleman of the 
nineteenth century.” It is a serious question how 
many Americans of to-day could eonceivably live 
such a high kind of life as he lived, or even would 
if they could. 


and 


Consolations for Professor Fisher 
Professor Wittiim C. Fisuer, of whose detach- 
ment from Wesleyan University mention has sev- 
eral times been made in the WEEKLY, has received 
from the faculty of Cornell University an elegant 
resolution of condolence on his dismissal. 


The resolution does not precisely commend 
Professor Fisirer’s performance, but recording 


that he is a distinguished alumnus and former 
fellow of Cornell, and has been 
the chair of economics and social 
leyan by President SuANKLIN, it 
the Cornell faculty’s “greetings and assurances 
of regard, with the message that his alma mater 
still seeks to maintain and extend the spirit of 
liberality, toleration, and loyalty to truth illus- 
trated by the lives of its founders, Ezra Cornewn 
and Anprew D. Wurre.” 


dismissed from 
science at Wes- 
extends to him 


Our Brethren of the English Tory Press 

The English Tory newspapers have been mak- 
ing the most of whatever offense could be found 
in Mr. Bryan’s St. Patrick’s Day speech. What- 
ever the merits of the controversy th y have raised 
about its propriety, it was simply the same sort of 
speech that any number of American public men 
were that day making to Trish-American gather- 
ings. It was the regular thing. 

Mr. Bryan said nothing to make Sir Epwarp 
Gray, in particular, mad. Is it a good idea, from 
the English point of view, to make Mr. Bryan 
mad? The Standard fears that “the Trish elee- 
tioneering machinery” in this country—whatever 
that may be—may be “ brought to bear” in favor 
of discriminating canal tolls. Is it not a bad idea, 
then, to make thal mad? 

We are sure it is, if the interest of Great Britain, 
in its relations with this country, is the main con- 
sideration of these papers. That is what we are 
assuming when we call their course impolitie. It 
may not be impolitic, however, if the main con- 
sideration is cireulation or to delay Home Rule. 

Even the best English papers make too little 


effort to inform themselves and their readers 
correctly and fully about American affairs. Dr. 
Croruers’s Anglo-American School of Polite 


Unlearning” is desirable, but some of our Eng- 
lish journalistic brethren need positive instruction 
as well. That would be an extremely practical use 
of the CarNnecir peace fund. 
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Mr. Morgan at forty 


PA WOHN PIERPONT MORGAN was 
CNS born at Hartford, Connecticut. 
v April 17, 1837, of old New England 
stock, the son of Junius Spencer 
Morgan and Juliet Pierpont Mor- 
gan. His father was a successful 
banker, his mother the daughter of 
Jobn Pierpont, an eminent clergy- 
man. Young Morgan was gradu- 
ated from the English High School, Boston, and was 
for two years a diligent student at the University of 
Géttingen. He was brilliant in mathematics, fond of 
good books and pictures, an excellent singer, and well 
versed in music. At the age of twenty he entered the 
bank of Duncan, Sherman & Co., and three years later 
became agent and attorney in the United States for 
George Peabody & Co., bankers, of London, in which 
firm his father was a partner. In the following year 
(1864) he joined the firm of Dabney, Morgan & Co.. 
and in 1871 became a member of Drexel, Morgan & Co., 
which subsequently became J. P. Morgan & Co. He 
married, in 1861. Amelia Sturgis, who lived but one 
vear, and in 1865 he married Frances Louise Tracey. 
Their children are Louise Pierpont Morgan (Mrs, 
Herbert L. Satterlee), John Pierpont Morgan, junior; 
Juliet Pierpont Morgan (Mrs. William Pierson Hamil- 
ton), and Anne Pierpont Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan’s was a power born of success. From 
the day when, at the age of thirty-two, he won his 
first great fight and took the Albany & Susquehanna 
away from the veteran Jay Gould and his confederate 
Fisk, practically everything he did turned to gold. 
To be asked to join in a Morgan enterprise was to be 
given an opportunity few cared to refuse. And just 
there lay the secret of Mr. Morgan’s phenomenal 





power. It was not that he controlled world-wide 
capital in the sense that he could force it to do his 
bidding. It was rather that, as a result of successive 


demonstrations of his genius. it came about that in 
every financial center in the United States and Europe 
millions upon millions of capital awaited his call. 

Constantly, throughout the half-century of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s active life, was this great power exercised—in 
what manner the scores of great and flourishing rail- 
way and industrial enterprises which bear his stamp 
are the best possible witness. But on three occasions 
particularly was his power made manifest. The first 
was in 1895, when, with the government in almost 
desperate financial straits, Mr. Morgan stepped in and 
guaranteed to refill the Treasury with gold taken from 
abroad. ‘The second was five years later, when, there 
having developed in the country’s leading industry, 
steel, what Mr. Morgan regarded as a dangerous con- 
dition, he put an end to it by the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The third was in 
1907, when, at the moment when the panic, bad as dt 
was, seemed as if if must inevitably grow far worse 
and involve hundreds more of banks in ruin, Mr. Mor- 
gan hurled himself and his millions into the breach 
and saved the day. 

For the profit he made on the first of these three 
ereat transactions Mr. Morgan, it is true, has been bit- 
terly criticized. The time, however, was not one for 
splitting hairs over the question of remuneration. With 


to about forty million dollars, it was not a question 
of the size of the commission to be paid for getting 
the government back on its feet, financially, but of 
whether the thing could be done at all. Mr. Morgai 
was the man of the hour. He, and he only, because of his 
standing with the great banking interests of Europe, 
Was in a position to get them to give up the needed gold. 





THE PASSING 


OF A GREAT. FIGURE 


Some of the Outstanding Facts of Mr. Morgan’s Wonderful History. 


Career of a Great Banker, a Great Citizen, a Great Man 


For the second great exercise of his power, the weld- 
ing together of the country’s divergent steel interests 
into the United States Steel Corporation, Mr. Morgan 
has also been widely criticized, but here again the 
achievement is in itself the best possible refutation 
of the charges made. It is not that the United States 
Steel Corporation is the biggest company in the 


before had been strife and waste. Recently, when it 
was announced that the government intended to bring 
a suit against the company, Mr. Morgan broke his 
time-honored custom of silence and came vigorously 
to the defense of this his greatest creation. “ The cor- 
poration was organized for business reasons,” runs the 
statement, “and purchased its various plants to pro- 
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Mr. Morgan, his son, J. P. Morgan, Jr., and his daughter, Mrs. Herbert Satterlee. From a recent photograph 


worla or that it empioys the most men or that it earns 
the most money. It is that the corporation is what 
the genius of J. Pierpont Morgan foresaw it would be 
—a great stabilizing influence in the country’s prin- 
cipal industry, a force for good operating in the direc- 
tion of harmony and economy of production where all 
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Mr. Morgan’s famous library adjoining his Thirty-sixth Street home in New York 
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mote such business and not to restrain trade or obtain 
a monopoly. In all its operations the company has 
scrupulously observed the law and recognized the just 
rights of its competitors and the consumers of its 
products.” 

But however Mr. Morgan has been criticized for his 
financing of the government in 1895 and his formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation, for his demon- 
stration of power in quelling the panie of 1907 not 
even his sharpest critics offer anything but praise. 
Following the collapse of the Heinze copper pool and 
the closing up of the banks associated therewith, the 
situation at New York had become one of such gravity 
that there was no telling the limits to which the panic 
might go. Every one for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost, that was the principle on which things 
were being done—-until the famous conference at the 
Morgan oftices, following which it was announced that 
Mr. Morgan and his associates stood ready to lend 
$25,000,000 to the stock exchange at once. In that 
moment, by the great financier’s display of strength, 
the back of the trouble was broken. Conference after 
conference took place at the Morgan library for weeks 
after, but that was mainly for the purpose of deter- 
mining the best way of repairing the damage done. 
When, in that darkest hour of the panic, Mr. Morgan 
was able to gather round him the disorganized and de- 
moralized forces of American finance and, by the 
sheer force of his own personality, weld them into an 
effective fighting unit, the real victory was won. 

The passing of a great constructive genius which 
carried American enterprise to heights previously un- 
known—that is not the country’s principal loss in the 
death of J. Pierpont Morgan. What the American 
world of business. rich in raw financial strength, has 
principally lost is a leader. 
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JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 


BORN AT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, APRIL 17, 1837. DIED AT ROME, MARCH 31, 1913 
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Rigging up rescue wires in Dayton Searching for dead bodies in the streets of Dayton 
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‘Both fire and flood at Columbus Escaping by wagon from the railroad station at Cleveland 
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The encroaching flood at Fremont, Ohio. Many of the smaller Ohio towns suffered as did Fremont 


THE GREAT FLOODS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


DISASTROUS FLOODS SWEPT A LARGE SECTION OF TILE MIDDLE WEST PURING THE LAST WEEK OF MARCH, CAUSING A LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY SO GREAT AS TO 

RECALL "THE UNSURPASSED CALAMITIES AT GALVESTON AND JOHNSTOWN. OHIO AND INDIANA SUFFERED MOST, THOUGH KENTUCKY AND WEST VIRGINIA WERE 

ALSO AFFECTED. IN DAYTON, COLUMBUS, AND SMALLER COMMUNITIES, THOUSANDS WERE MAROONED BY THE UNPRECEDENTED RISE OF THE WATERS, AND THE 

NUMBER OF HOMELESS IS LEGION, NO ACCURATE ESTIMATE OF THE 1OSS OF LIFE IS YET POSSIBLE, BUT IN OHIO ALONE JT IS PLACED AT 500, THE TOTAL PROPERTY 
LOSS WILL MOUNT INTO THE HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
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_ SOLDIER’S LETTER FROM SHILOH 






Major Robert Barry’s Vivid Impressions of One of the Great Engagements 
of the Civil War, as Recorded in a Hitherto Unpublished Document 


AJOR ROBERT PEABODY BARRY 
was born in New York City on 
Mareh 30, 1839. His father was 
Samuel F. Barry, originally of Bos- 
ton, and his mother was Martha 
Lewis Peabody, originally from 
Salem, Massachusetts. Robert Pea- 
body Barry was the youngest son. 
After education in private prepara- 
tory schools, he attended Columbia College. When he 
first entered the institution it was located at Church 
Street, between Murray and Barclay, but during the 
time that he was there the grounds were sold and Park 
Place was cut through. The college then moved to 
Madison Avenue and Forty-ninth Street. While at 
coilege he became a member of the Delta Psi fraternity, 
and as delegate attended a convention held at Raleigh, 
North Carolina. -In his memoir he says: 

“Here I met members from many states, but what 
impressed me was the tone of our Southern members. 
All expressed a sort of dislike for and an enmity to 
the Union. It struck me as very strange and most 
unusual, for up to this time I had never heard any- 
thing like it.” 

After the convention he visited 
Carolina, and his memoir continues: 

“It was a very enjoyable visit to me, but I noticed 
here also the strange views of my host when any re- 
marks were made about the country, how the govern- 
ment was regarded, not as theirs, but as a sort of 
hostile one.” 

The memoir further continues: 

“T was at an evening entertainment given by a 
young friend—a Southern girl—the night the news ar- 
rived of the attack on Fort Sumter. Boys crying 
‘Extra’ ran along Fifth Avenue; some one went out 
and bought one and, bringing it into the parlor, read 
aloud the news of the attack upon the fort by the 
Southerners. An instantaneous chill fell upon the 
guests and the party soon broke up. The next day 
troops were being mustered to go to Washington, and 
on the Seventh Regiment, New York militia, being 
called, I voluiteered. I hurried home and told my 
parents and, without my uniform, joined the regiment 
and left with it for Washington. We mustered at the 
Tompkins Market, near Eighth Street and Bowery, 
and marched from there through Broadway to the 
Jersey City ferry. The houses all along the route, 
also the pavements, were filled with an excited and 
cheering crowd.” 

He served as a private in the ranks of the Seventh 
Regiment during its historie expedition to Washing- 
ton in 1861, but upon its return to New York he sought 
a commission in the regular army, and through the 
influence of Hamilton Fish and other influential 
friends of his family he secured a personal interview 
with Secretary Cameron, and received an appointment 
as captain in the newly organized Sixteenth Regiment 
of Infantry of the regular army. He was first de- 
tailed upon recruiting duty in a mining territory on 
Lake Superior, but his regiment was subsequently at- 
tached to the Army of the Cumberland and sent to the 
front. They took the field at Nashville, and it was 
shortly after this that his regiment participated in 
the battle of Shiloh, which is described in the accom- 
panying letter. 

After the battle of Murfreesboro’, in which he was 








friends in South 


wounded, he was placed in an ambulance to be sent to 
the hospital at Nashville. A part of the wagon-train, 
including his ambulance, was captured by Confederate 
cavalry, but he and other officers were paroled and 
ultimately reached Nashville. When he was wounded 
his sword dropped on the batéle-field, where it was 
subsequently found and, having his name engraved 
upon the hilt, was sent to the regimental headquarters. 
While in the hospital at Nashville, his general called 
upon him and brought him the sword which had been 
thus recovered from the battle-field. Had it not been 
for this incident it would undoubtedly have been 
taken from him at the time of his capture, but through 
this caprice of fortune it remains a treasured relic 
in his family to-day. 

After his convalescence he was duly exchanged and 
returned to the front, where he served throughout the 
Atlanta campaign, under Sherman, at times, owing 
to the scarcity of officers, being himself in command 
of the regiment. During his active service in the war 
he bore the rank of captain, but subsequently received 
his commission with the brevet rank of major for 
gallantry in action. 

Subsequently to the war Major Barry went into 
business in the South as a cotton merchant, and in the 
early eighties retired from business and settled upon a 
farm of approximately five hundred acres which he 
purchased near Warrenton, Virginia. Here in Octo- 
ber, 1912, he passed away. 

The letter referred to runs as follows: 


My DEAR MorHer,—My last letter was written at 
our camp at Mount Pleasant. ‘The next morning we 
were up at four o’clock, and that day made a most 
fatiguing march. At 10 A.M. we came to a river, 
where we rested half an hour and were told to fill 
our canteens, as there was no water for ten miles. 
We crossed the river and commenced a most dreadful 
mareh. The sun was scorching—the road, a_ light 
clay, was a continual dense cloud of fine, white dust, 
blinding to the eves and choking to breathe. Often I 
had to put my handkerchief to my face for breath. 
No shade during our rests—oh, it was horrible! When 
we came to tie next water it was barely possible to 
keep the men from breaking ranks in a body and rush- 
ing to cool their parched throats. At 7 P.M. we came 
to our camping-ground en the banks of a_ lovely 
stream. Here officers and men bathed, then a good 
drink of whiskey and a short nap restored me. My 
men, though, commenced to fail and I had to give 
some frequent drinks of whiskey from my flask, to keep 
them up. For myself, though, I never drink till after 
the march. The next day at 6 A.M. we were again on 
the march, and this day saw many houses of Union 
people, who greeted us with waving flags (a very rare 
sight down here). One flag at Waynesboro had on it 
* Peace and Union.” We made but fourteen miles 
this day, the roads were so bad. We had a beautiful 
place to camp, and, this being Saturday, were told we 
would rest over until Monday, but soon we received 
orders to have reveillé at 4 A.M. Sunday, which indi- 
cated a long march; so at 4 A.M. we rose. Mother, let 
me tell you that the old saw, “ Early to bed and early 
tu rise,” ete., is an immense humbug—there is no truth 
in it. I have tried it now for some time, and from ex- 
perience can say that he who ean lie abed and does 
not do so is a big fool. This day (Sunday) the roads 


were still worse than the day previous—they some- 
times became sc narrow and so steep, running as they 
did through deep gorges, that it was difficult for us 
to march. How our heavy wagons could pass seemed 
a question; but they did, and indeed it must be a very, 
very bad and impassable road that will stop army 
wagons. 

About 9 A.M. we first heard the indistinet sound of 
cannon, and then they commenced to force us. It was 
broiling het. I stuffed my cap with grass, but still 
could not prevent a racking headache. Still we pushed 
on—up young mountains, down valleys, till twelve, 
when we were marched in an open field and given an 
hour for rest. Here word was received from General 
Buell to leave our teams and press on. The teams of 
the whole division were left here, covering hundreds 
of acres. Oh, how hot it was! I took off my vest 
and left it in the wagon, keeping only my blouse and 
pants. Unhappy act! How I have suffered for that 
temporary relief! Now commenced our race. When 
the road went straight we followed the road; when 
the road turned for hills and streams we left the 
road, broke down fences, and took short euts; up 
hills, down hills, over fields, through streams; nothing 
stopped us. Our general had had orders evidently to 
bring us there. It seemed as though, too, the sun 
would kill us. Still on we went—the booming of 
artillery growing more distinct as we pushed on. 
There was evidently a battle raging and we were 
wanted. The song and jest were no more heard. We 
were too tired to talk, too solemn to jest. Once we 
stopped on a hill where a rude church was building; 
in this the officers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth took 
shelter from the sun. I threw myself down and 
offered a mental prayer to the Almighty for strength 
for the coming trial. 

Soon the bugle sounded, the men fell in, and again 
was that mad race taken up and kept up until 7 P.M., 
when we were within two miles of Savannah; here we 
were given two hours for refreshment! Our refresh- 
ment consisted in lying down on the river bank and 
regaling our palates with hard bread and water. I 
tried to sleep, but could not. I was too cold (all the 
nights are cold) and too tired, so I sat on a log and 
taiked. It was rumored that the Union had got the 
worst of it, but no one knew anything definite, so I 
concluded not to bother my head about the numerous 
stories that were circulating. 

Between 9 and 10 P.M. the bugle sounded and we 
commenced our march to Savannah. It was slow 
werk—the road was filled with troops and the trans- 
portation was limited to take them over the river. It 
was past twelve when we were in the boat. The 
scene was impressive, the streets filled with artillery 
and infantry, all moving toward one point. No word 
was spoken. Only the masses of men drawn up in 
clese column could be seen, with the occasional retlee- 
tion of starlight on the brass cannon. Then, too, the 
buildings filled with the wounded and the lights that 
lit up their rooms! ‘To see there thousands of men 
and these seores of batteries and to hear no loud talk- 
ing—no shouting—only to be aware that the dusky 
raass kept moving steadily toward the river. To see 
all this, mother dear, and then to know that many 
of us would never see another night, was in a measure 
stunning to the senses. Our halts were frequent, and 
the men, who were wearied out from marehing from 
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four in the morning, would throw themselves down 
in the dust and go to sleep. Lieutenant Mitchell and I 
sat down on our gauntlets, the only protection we had. 
At twelve o’clock we got on board and were stowed 
like herrings. When my men were placed I threw 
myself down on the deck and went to sleep. But ‘it 
was too cold to sleep—and then first I repented 
leaving off any of my clothes. Soon it began to rain. 
No, not to rain, to pour. I managed to get shelter 
along with Mitchell in a sort of stateroom of the 
officers of the boat, and had just got to sleep on the 
iloor when some brute woke us and insisted on our 
leaving. At first I felt tempted to cut the scoundrel 
down, but, learning where I could get shelter, I left, 
first damning him up and down, telling him he was a 
dirty sneak, only fit to be a nigger, and every other 
provoking thing I could think of. I felt mad and 
welfish, for I had learned on the boat of our defeat 
Sunday, and it seemed so cursed mean to drive out in 
the rain the men who came to risk their lives to re- 
trieve the defeat. Just before we left the boat this 
fellow happened to pass me, there being at the time 
a number of officers about. ‘* Well, you mean snivel- 
ing puppy, do you want to turn me out of here?” said 
I, and I commenced to abuse him in true Billingsgate 
style. He had nothing to say. At 4 A.M. we were up 
and breakfasting on hard bread and water, left the 
boat, and scrambled up the bank. 

And now for the battle. Sunday morning the rebels 
attacked Grant’s forces, taking them completely by 
surprise, owing to the criminal carelessness in posting 
and attending to the watchfulness of our pickets. 
Our camp extended out seven miles. They drove our 
men hack slowly but steadily all day until there was 
no place for them to go but into the river. There was 
no generalship and apparently no attempt to deploy 
and to make use of our large army. Each regiment 
fought for itself and when whipped fell back till all 
men crowded together like sheep. We were whipped 
as fairly and as badly whipped as we could be. Our 
trains were captured, our artillery captured, our men 
a mere mob of regiments without order or plan. And 
let me tell you that an army without its organization 
of divisions and brigades is as unmanageable as a 
regiment would be without companies. And so at 
evening Sunday Grant’s army was a beaten army, and 
only the interposition of the Almighty saved it. Why 
the rebels did not vomplete their victory and drive 
Grant into the river seems inexplicable. Some say 
they feared the gunboats. The country is all hills 
and woods, and the gunboats. of which there were but 
two, could do but little. As it was, only the merey 
of God and that only can account for our safety. 
During the night some hasty intrenchments of barrels 
covered with dirt were thrown up and all our troops 
lay down with anxious hearts for the following day. 
But night brought Buell and safety. Nelson’s and Crit- 
tenden’s and part of MeCook’s divisions were thrown 


across the river, and those divisions, comprising 
25,000 men, did most of the fighting Monday. The 


light was opened by Nelson on the left at 4 A.M., and 
soon was taken up along the whole line. But you 
have learned of the general fight—how the left was 
pressed back by the rebels, then driven back again 
and finally from the field. So I will tell you only 
about our brigade and companies, which are spoken 
of in terms of praise by the whole army. 

We scrambled up the bank from the steamer through 
thousands of our brave volunteers who were guarding 
the river bank Do you know that whole regiments 
were skulking on the banks behind the stones and 
could not be forced into the fight either Sunday or 
Monday’? Scores were drowned in their attempts to 
get on the boats, and it was only when the guhs of 
the gunboats were trained on them that they could be 
induced to leave the banks. One whole brigade re- 
fused to enter the fight. Damn them! I would have 
trained the artillery on them and sent them to the 
fight. Well, we serambled up the steep bank and form- 
ed the battalion by companies at a time; then we were 
marched a short distance into the woods. After 
that the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Nineteenth were 
formed in double column at half distance and marched 
out toward the enemy. All day Sunday we had been or 
the march, all we had for food was hard bread, and 
now to get up at 4 A.M. Monday, breakfast on hard 
bread, and go into a battle, was rough. I felt. weak and 
scared, and I fear J looked pale. I almost wished I 
was home. The cannonading was now lively as we 
pushed on through the woods. Soon we came to a 
camp, and here and there and everywhere were the 
mangled bodies of men lying in the positions in which 
they had fallen, some writhing still of wounds, who 
had lain all night in the drenching rain on the muddy 
ground. Oh, my God! thought I, this is too horrible! 
We halted and I sat down on a box and covered my 
face with my hands. Mother, at that moment I 
wished I was home. I looked up. All around were 
the mangled, dead, and dying bodies of men and 
horses. Then I thought, this will not do. I have 
had too many fair hands shake good-by with mine, 
so. Bob, be up! We were ordered to take position 
more to the left. No voice sounded more cheerily 
than mine as I repeated the orders, though God knows 
I was sick at heart and weak in the knees. 

We took position in the woods on our right. The 
enemy now seemed to be gaining ground on the left 
and the shell and round shot kept hustling through 
ihe trees. We were ordered to advance, so, deploying 
in line of battle, we moved forward through the thick 
brush. General Buell, riding along, ordered us back, 
so we gave ground. Now the shot and shell seemed 
to increase. Our men were halted and told to rest. 
T sat on a log and pressed my stomach to overcome 
the weakness I felt. I was not scared, but pain- 
fully nervous and frightened. The sound of a ball 
or shell startled me. I offered frequent mental 
prayers to the Almighty that I might obtain mercy 
should I be taken away. Our skirmishers were now 
ordered forward, and soon we heard a shot, and then, 
as they came running back, the order was given: “ The 
enemy arc on us! Ready! fire!” I jumped up; there, 
indistinctly threugh the brusu, their gray line could 
be seen, and then we received a fearful volley. My 


company swung around as it were upon a hinge, the 
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right standing fast. That minute worked in me a 
change. The poor, weak-kneed, faint-hearted Captain 
Barry was another man. I never thought of danger. 
I never thought of anything. My sword flew out of 
its scabbard. I grasped my pistol with my left hand. 
“Get back to your places,” I shouted; ‘* back or die!” 
At the same time I pressed them with my blade and 
thrust the muzzle of my pistol in their faces. ‘ Back, 
back! Meet your fate like men, not like cowards! Is 
this Company F?” 

Another minute and my company was in line and 
were returning a heavy fire. I moved up and down 
the line, cheering and encouraging my men, now 
speaking personally, now to all. I had -several nar- 
row escapes. J was struck on my scabbard twice, so 
that now both belt and scabbard are ruined. Another 
ball grazed my ear and struck a tree just behind me, 
causing a singing and pain in my ear that lasted all 
day. One of my men told me when he saw it, * that 
he thought his captain was gone.” The fire was 
furious and in ten minutes we had driven them back. 
Then the bugle scunded “ Forward ” and we advanced, 
occupying the ground from which we had driven the 
enemy. And here, while we remained at “in place, 
rest,” I saw what made me wolfish. Those loud- 
mouthed valorous ones of the volunteers commenced 
to slink away. I stopped several that passed through 
my company and, by a free use of cocking and pre- 
senting my Colt. induced some of them to halt and 
take post with my comnany. One fellow came limp- 
ing along and passed through my company. “ Halt 
there!” said 1. He paid no attention. “ Halt!” repeat- 
ed I, and the click of my Colt induced him to turn 
round. ‘“ What’s the matter with you?” “ I’m wound- 
ed in the foot.” “ Where?” He showed a muddy but 
uninjured boot. “ You lie, you infernal coward. You 
eat and sleep at the country’s expense and then run 
when you are wanted to fight.” 

“T ain’t afraid, but—” 

“Well, then, take your place in my company and 
fight with my men, and Ill shoot you if you run.” I 
made another man a minute later, but the enemy now 
appeared, so I forgot all about them. They ske- 
daddled, though, the first fire, and probably commenced 
to rob the dead. We again caught it hot and heavy, 
though this time the men kept their places and I at 
one time went in frent and dressed them to the right, 
they coming up as coolly as on battalion drill. 

As for myself, after the first fire I felt none of the 
weak-kneedness, but took all things as coolly as though 
I had lived all my life in battles. Here it was that 
Mitchell fell. The wings of the battalion were crowd- 
ing the center, so I stepped back and informed Cap- 
tain Townsend, who was in command, that they must 
give way to the left, as my company were in some 
places three deep. He said, * You run and tell Captain 
Crofton to face his company (the left one) to the left 
and so give you more room.” Mr. Mitchell cried out, 
“Tl do it!” and started off. He had just finished 
giving the order when a bullet struck him on the 
right temple, passing completely through his head. 
He slightly lifted his right hand, fell, and expired 
instantly. I did not learn of his death till ten min- 
utes afterwards, and almost cried when I heard of it. 
During ‘the hottest part of this fight Slidell, who has 
been absent sick for a month, came up. The plucky 
fellow had hunted us up and now joined us. The de- 
termined stand of our men under a very heavy fire of 
musketry and artillery was too much for the gray- 
backs. They gave way. And now we did the prettiest 
thing imaginable. They seemed to waver and Captain 
Townsend cried, ‘“ Change front, forward, on_ first 
company.” By Jove! mother, we went through the 
evolution under a hot fire as prettily as we would on 
drill, only when I right-turned my company and 
dressed them to the right I felt ticklish. The men 
did the movement well and I learn that we were com- 
plimented by those high in command who saw it. 
Then came the order, “Fix bayonets and double- 
quick, march.” The rebels, who were within one hun- 
dred yards at the time, at this gave way, and so we 
came in possession of a battery that had been playing 
on us all the morning. 

Such a sight as it was! The men lay around in 
scores, most shot through the head. The horses of 
the battery were piled all together, kicking, struggling, 
and dying. Early in the morning I would have fainted 
at this sight; now I coolly examined the dead to see 
where they were hit and what the effect of our balls, 
hitting a man, was. Our cartridges were now nearly 
exhausted, so we sent back a detail for more. Mean- 
while we rested by lying on the red, bloody ground 
with the shell and grape showering around us. While 
so resting, a sergeant of “G” Company had his head 
taken off by a cannon ball. But they could not let 
us rest. The regulars were wanted, so we were agai 
pushed forward, and met and repulsed the enemy a 
third time during this action. Captain Keyes and 
Lieutenants Haight and Power and myself were all 
standing around a sapling, talking. Keyes was lean- 
ing his right shoulder against it, his face to the rear; 
I with my face to the front, was leaning on the other 
side. A ball struck Keyes, breaking his right arm. 
The sapling being but six inches through, this I con- 
sider my fourth narrow escape that day. 

For the third time we drove the enemy back, and 
then up came our cartridges, and just in time, for we 
had but very few left per man. The cartridge-boxes 
we filled up, and, seeing this done, I threw myself down 
and went to sleep. You read of Napoleon sleeping 
on the battlefield. Why, any one can do it! Many of 
us, all wearied out, with nothing to eat for a day and 
a half but hard bread, and used up with our exer- 
tions—many of us fell asleep with the balls rattling 
about us like hail. In fact, you seem to forget or not 
to notice this hail of bullets. As for shells, though 
we had our fair share of them, they amount to little. 
They generally burst in the air over your heads and 
not half a dozen of our men were wounded by them. 
We rested for half an hour or so, and then the bugle 
sounded again the advance. “Oh, curse it, ain’t these 
rebels ever going to give in?” I said, as I rose wearily 
for what proved our last fight. We were lying at this 
time on the edge of the wood; in front stretched a 
plain of about two hundred :cres, Across this we 
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marched under heavy fire and “were halted close to 
the woods in which lay the rebels, who were pouring 
in a heavy fire. Willichs’s celebrated German regiment 


was ordered out at the same time with us. He went 
ahead of us in double column at half distance on the 
center, intending to deploy, but when he got under this 
fire he stopped, shuddered, and then that vast mass of 
men gave way and ran clean over our poor little bat- 
talion. We seemed- swallowed up, but when they 
passed our men struggled again to their places and we 
were one again. But we were so thrown out that we 
bad to fall back twenty paces and reform on first 
company. Willichs’s men rallied about one hundred 
paces in our rear and did then splendidly. And now 
we stood the most atwful fire I had ever conceived. It 
seems it was the last stand of the rebels on our right 
and they had at that moment 10,000 men opposed to 
our brigade and Willichs’s regiment. Oh, it was 
awful! The air seemed laden with nothing but the 
rushing of balls and the shrieking of bullets. Grape 
and canister tore the ground all around, trees were 
tern to pieces. Some birds flew up but lit on a shrub 
and lay cowered. The whole field slowly became en- 
veloped in a dense cloud of smoke and only the flash 
of the cannon could be seen. The roar was such that 
no voice could be heard. The bravest cowered there. 
Still there was no flinching, but, though the men 
dropped like leaves, still we held our ground. 

Slowly the cloud of smoke lightened and by their 
slackened fire we knew the enemy was giving way. 
“ Fix bayonets! By company right wheel! Double- 
quick, march!” and moving on in columns of companies 
we drove the rebels from our part of the field. We chased 
them one-quarter mile, when we halted, formed line, 
stacked arms, and threw ourselves on the ground and 
rested. Oh, mother, how tired I was, now the excite- 
ment of the action was over. I got some liquor, which 
set me up. The dead and wounded lay in piles. I 
gave water to some poor wounded men, and then 
sought some food in an abandoned camp near us. 
Pickled pigs’ feet. almonds, and cigars rewarded me. 
Battles always bring rain and now it icoked threaten- 
ing. I saw lying in the mud what appeared to be a 
piece of rubber. I went there and found it to be a 
tine poncho or piece of light india-rubber cloth with a 
hole in the middle throngh which you pass your head 
and then tie it at the neck. This has proved most 
valuable. We had to bivouae that night and it rained 
very heavily. My poncho kept me dry, although I 
could get no sleep. Think of that, mother! I dared 
not lie down on the wet ground, yet I could not stand. 
Finally I propped myself against a tree and thus got 
some forgetfulness but no refreshment. The next night 
and the next and the next, all that week in fact, it 
has rained day and night. It has been impossible 
(till to-day, Monday) to get up our baggage, so we 
have had to get what shelter we could and live all the 
time on bacon, hard bread, and coffee. Last night my 
valise arrived. Oh, how acceptable those candies were! 
I would not have sold them for $10,000. My shoes 
are all I could ask and the medicines in the nick of 
time, for I was giving way, as the surgeons have no 
medicines and those who are taken sick, if they cannot 
get well in the rain and open air by themselves, 
must die. One of my men died on our march the 
evening we arrived at Savannah. He died in the am- 
bulance. 

Our battalion suffered heavily. We carried into 
action about 250 men. We left 6 killed, 51 wounded; 
about twenty-five per cent., or one in four. Now we 
were under about as heavy fire as any troops in the 
field. We were pushed into action four times and lost 
60 in round numbers. But none of our men ran. 

When you see accounts of a regiment being cut to 
pieces, it is volunteer talk and means some killed and 
lots who ran away. Remember that for the future, 
mother. 

Frank Leslic is going to bring us out taking the 
battery. He made a sketch having us with flags; this 
is not so; we had none. I do not think he was on the 
spot, either. Anybody that could get out of the way 
then did so. He drew the sketch afterward. The day 
after the battle I went over a good part of the field. 
But I will reserve all the horrors for a future letter. 
You must be pretty well tired out reading, and I 
know I am with writing. I wish you would get Hod 
to send me a forage cap by mail. My size is 7% to 744. 
Get a pretty bugle and silver-worked numbers. My 
poor old cap is ruined. This last fight and the week of 
rain has capped the climax and it has given out all 
over. 

My health is still good. I was ailing, but that 
ginger set me up. I have a stunning “ Arkansas 
Toothpick ” to send home if I get a chance. Also an 
Enfield rifle, some bullets I picked off the field when 
we fought first and when your coward son was changed 
to a man. 

I got father’s letter by Sergeant Pattie and also the 
one sent the day before my mail. I hope Adams will 
forward my sword after the army. Write him to do 
so. With much love, 

Your affectionate son, 
Bos. 


For an April Birthday 
By Edward Kingston 


THEY say that in the days when you were not, 

And the Spring winds were empty of your name, 
And the gray world was barren of your face, 

And when no haunting memory of your voice 
Eehoed, like murmurous silver flutes at dawn, 
Within the portals of men’s dreaming minds: 

They say that April then came through the woods 
With feet more languid, with a heart less light. 
But now that dawn is mirrored in your eyes, 

And the Spring winds are sweetened by your breath, 
And life is as an alabaster vase 

Shot through with inner radiance from your face— 
How will men’s sight endure the gray world 

When you have gone, and all of life is blank? 
How will men’s ears endure, in Springs to come, 
The ery of winds that know your voice no more? 
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WH GU observant neighbor. ; 
* You have spring fever,” she in- 
sists. You do not deny it. 

“Get some calomel and soda, and Housekeeper’s 
Friend, the spring blood tonic,” she rambles on. “ It 
will purify your blood and make a new woman of 
you. Why, don’t you remember that my husband 
last April—” 

Then she tells you the story of what is an entirely 
different malady, but which she and you believe to 
be the same. You are comforted, however, and half 
happily accept another prescription from the accommo- 
dating pharmacist. Though bodily you are a bit “ un- 
der the weather,” you seize with avidity the grand 
chance to renovate your system with “tonics” and 
“ blood purifiers.” 

Yet you have no “spring fever” nor a true “ tired 
feeling.” The truth of the matter is that this periodic 
languor and “ done-up ” feeling is a constitutional dis- 
turbance due to something entirely different from over- 
work and long hours. 

Housed throughout the long, weary winter, your 
anemic, steam-heated tissues are of necessity like hot- 
house flowers, lowered in their capacity to withstand 
the extremes of wind and weather, balmy mornings 
and frosty nights. Your throat, your nose, your skin, 
and your lungs, though able to adapt themselves to 
indoor air, or even zero outdoor weather for a time. 
soon reach the limits of their endurance, or, as_ the 
scholars say, the point of strain or elasticity. Then 
the mischievous colony of germs, with their devilish 
ingenuity, swoop down into your body, the tiniest 
unguarded opening, such as a chilled nose, a food- 
clogged tonsil, or a furnace-heated throat,-not being 
too much for these small organisms to tackle. 

Though ignored because of the midday cheer, the 
balmy breezes, the tempting outdoors, concentration 
of attention or careful recollection will recall to you 
that just before, or as your tired, draggy feeling 
started, you had a strange sensation in your stomach, 
a scratchy feeling in your throat, a sneezy wheeze 
from your nose. Too exhilarated to note these, you 
forget them. What on Christmas or the Fourth of 
July would be blamed upon a “cold” or a “heat 
stroke” in the vernal days passes ‘unremarked. In 
lieu of precautionary measures or your physician, the 
trifling ache or redness is ignored. 

But this hardly perceived trouble is the usual in- 
cubation of more serious maladies. What should be 
immediately brought to the attention of a doctor is 
forgotten in the exuberance of animal spirits. For 
no matter how hard you work, how much you worry, 
or how melancholy you were in the wintry days, a 
mere breath of spring makes you forget it all. Like 
sleep, it is nature’s sweet restorer. 

That spring really is a resterer is proved by the 
fact that what would have developed from this same 
small beginning at other seasons into pneumonia, grip, 
tonsilitis, joint diseases, or worse, in Many cases now 
drags on undeveloped as your “ tired feeling.” 

How, now, shall you rid yourself of this tired feel- 
ing that is not a tired feeling? How can the victory 
be won, the balance thrown on the side of our vital 
powers? How shall these microscopic enemies of 
health be driven forth? Can you master them by 
sulphur and molasses, camomile and mullen? 

The ignorance of the fathers is handed down to the 
children even unto the third and fourth generations. 
This is true of diseases. Even though your wise 
tissues use a language you know well, by conveying 
to you the knowledge that exactly the same _ things 
are needed that you would instinctively employ for 
fatigue, few observe nature’s hint. Instead of ceasing 
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all sweeping, sewing, cooking, writing, and social 
labors, in lieu of reducing muscular movements, the 
expenditure of energy, by stopping all work, your blood 
and organs are expected both to fight and to work. 
Pseudo-medical cults, suggestive methods, and Lady 
White’s Pale Pills are called upon to take the place 
of rest, change of base, and dietary changes. 
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IRED FEELING 


LEONARD K.HIRSHBERG 


An ounce of prevention may always be considered 
worth a pound of cure. In the same way two or more 
days’ rest in bed are better than a Pacific of tinctures. 
A few days of absolute quict—and this necessarily 
means flat on your back and undressed—brings into 
immediate action against germs all of the living energy 
expended in nervous and muscular actions. When the 
body rests from work it is the more powerful against 
disease. A week in bed in April may save you six 
weeks in June. 

There are various ways of resting your vital forces, 
but none surpasses your own or a hospital bed. See- 
ond in value for the * tired” ones, however, is rest 
of mind and bedy by a few weeks’ visit away from 
home. Usually, where or when it is possible, the two 
are combined. The week in bed is then followed by 
a week or two away. If some interested friend or 
nurse will rub your exhausted bones, knead your 
muscles, and stroke your arms and legs rhythmically 
about thirty minutes each day, beginning lightly and 
increasing the vigor of the massage slowly, it may be 
unnecessary after the first day to give Seidlitz powders, 
Epsom salts, or the usually harmless cathartie wa- 
ters again. Should your system require a_ strong 
internal washing—and this is needed in the begin- 
ning of more serious infections—the salt mixtures and 
saturated salt waters mentioned are preferable to 
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Do not run at once to the drug store 


pills. powders. and lotions. Frequently the diet, ac- 
curately regulated, effects this purpose. 

The prevalent fallacy about a change of diet from 
the winter fare to the spring one is on a par with 
those other popular notions about foreordained medical 
men who are seventh sons of seventh sons, and that 
by reading one or two books through you are qualified 
equally with a Hopkins or Harvard graduate to cure 
anything from tired feelings to cornet-playing. 

When you are, however, beset with those incipient, 
undeveloped infections or “chronic colds” that turn 
in spring to “tired feelings,” a change of diet is as 
important then as in the more serious diseases, such 
as typhoid. The rest in bed also dictates another 
dietary regimen. The malady, the massage, the mo- 
tionless tissues all demand a carefully regulated diet. 
Allow me to warn you, though, against the omission 
of skilful medical guidance; and I say this knowing 
that, strangely enough, “nature” will many times 
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cure the threatened trouble herself. At such a time 
if talismans, bone-setters, thought-healers, or tradition- 
ary medicines are given they receive unjustly the 
credit. 

Now I shall try to deseribe the specifie dietary and 
other directions that I advise for the woman who does 
her own housework, for she perhaps is attacked more 
often by this bizarre ill than any one else. 

You must forthwith go to bed until much improved, 
often for a week or ten days. Copious draughts of 
good water and the diet may bring about catharthis; 
but at times it is helpful to give a_pre-breakfast 
tumbler of effervescent citrate of magnesia, tablespoon- 
ful of milk magnesia, phosphate of sodium, Epsom 
salts, or some other saline. If the husband, relative, 
or neighbor is unwilling, a visiting nurse—in large 
towns—is shown how to massage the patient. The 
windows are arranged so that air may pass out above 
and enter below. Cheerful books are read to, and 
conversations held with, her at alternate intervals of 
an hour or so. This is begun not before eleven in 
the forenoon or after six in the afternoon. She then 
is expected to have no more “ excitement” for the 
nonce. An aleohoi rub or wash is given at nine in 
the morning, the massage at eleven, and a tender rub- 
down before the liberal seven-o’clock dinner. 

The hours of the “meals” are eight, ten, twelve, 

three, five, and seven. At eight o’clock 
give two fresh eggs, poached, on wheat 


— biscuits, with a glass of cream or 


otha ance 
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milk, and a grapefruit or an orange 
sliced. At ten o’clock a glass of milk 
with zwieback in any amount. At 
noon sherbet, ice-cream, expressed 
meat juice, stewed apples, prunes, and 
crackers with jelly. Then, after a 
three-hour nap, a milk shake (milk 
with flavor and white of egg). At 
five an albumen marmalade—two ege 
whites beaten up with sugar, fruit 
juice, and a pinch of table salt. At 
seven chicken breast, chicken livers, 
asparagus, apricots, ices, toast bread, 
and all the water desired. Raw 
evsters on the half shell, sweetbreads, 
rice, chops, ham, oatmeal, broiled fish, 
milk toast, frozen custards, olives, 
and various tempting delicacies are 
suggested from day to day. 

By this diet it may be seen that the 
prime essential is a non-stimulating, 
nutritious kind of food, one easily as- 
similated with no extra strain upon 
the deteriorated stomach acids. Such 
enjoyable dainties as venison, calf 
livers, kidneys, thick steaks, soup 
meats, Irish stew, turnips, fried foods, 
cabbage, “sausage, cucumbers, spices, 
coffees, teas, stews, pies, squashes, 
pickles, pastries, and the like are 
rigorously tabooed. 

The plan to be followed is varied a 
bit for working-girls, society women, 
and stout. plethorie persons who lead 
an inactive life. Thus the working- 
girl of the saleslady group receives re- 
ceives a judiciously increased quan- 
tity of iron-saturated foods—beef, 
peas, spinach, and perhaps some actual iron. On the 
other hand, the leader of the social whirl, the teacher, 
the writer, and the settlement-worker receive more 
eggs, milk, and fish than the others, while the stout 
individuals are given buttermilk, whey, and no butter, 
egg yolk, or cream. 

At the first sign of spring feelings, whether “tired,” 
“ feverish,” or otherwise, go to bed and send for your 
medical adviser. If it is your baby, do not blame it 
on “ teething ”; if it is you, do not run at once to the 
drug store. If the emergency be such that you are 
impatient for the doctor’s arrival, busy yourself with 
first-aid measures. Take a hot bath, a mustard foot- 
bath, jump into bed, take a hot drink of lemonade, sip 
seme hot milk or even water. Place a hot-water bay 
at your feet, calm your troubled spirit, and be bothered 
by nothing. 

With these precautions you will find that “ tired 
feeling ” vanish like the winter’s snows. 
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HE present banking and currency 
system was invented during the 
Civil War. As with the Monitor, it 
was a case of necessity being the 
mother of invention. The closing 
years of the war found the govern- 
ment hard up. Some way or other 
to raise money—that was the neces- 
sity. The present currency system 
—that was the invention. 

Some bright mind conceived the idea that if any 
bank buying bonds from the government were given 
the privilege of issuing bank-notes, a lot of bonds 
could be sold. That turned out to be the case. Jacob 
dicn’t hesitate long when Esau offered to sell him his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. The banks didn’t 
hesitate long when, in return for the gold it needed, 
the government offered them its birthright of issuing 
currency. 

The Monitor did good work in ’62, and the present 
currency system did good work in 64. But times 
change. Ericsson’s invention was a wonder at the 
time, but you would hardly expect the old Monitor to 
go up against a modern battle-ship. No more can we 
expect to get to-day’s business properly done with the 
help of the old currency system. In fact, between the 
old cheese-box-on-a-raft and the modern dreadnought 
there is a lot less difference than between business con- 
ditions in 1864 and business conditions at present. 

You can get up a pretty fair argument on either 
side of the tariff question. There are lots of intelli- 
gent people who believe that the trusts ought to be let 
alone and Jots of others who think they ought to have 
things done to them. But on the question whether 
or not the present currency system is obsolete and 
needs to be made over to fit modern requirements you 
don’t find any difference of opinion. You come across 
people who say that they dont know anything about 
it and so are not competent to judge, but you never— 
and the statement can’t be made too sweeping—find 
any one who knows anything about the question saying 
that the system is all right as it is and ought to be 
let alone. We forget things quickly in this country, 
but the time when practically every bank in the United 
States suspended payment is only five years away and 
nebody has forgotten that. 

Experts differ on the diagnosis, and they differ on the 
remedy, but they don’t differ on the fact that there is 
something radically wrong. The volcano is quiet just 
now, and.we go about peacefully cultivating our vine- 
yards, but we know very well that it won’t be long 
hefore there will be another eruption more destructive, 
probably, than the last. We shudder at the thought— 
then glance up at the peaceful mountain and the blue 
sky and are reassured. and don’t do anything about it. 

For a while we manage to get along, but what hap- 
pens eventually is only too familiar. Sometimes, as 
in 1902 and 1995, we get off comparatively easily with 
borrowers who have good collateral to offer paying only 
a hundred per cent. or so for money. Sometimes, as in 
1893 and 1907, the machine breaks down entirely, the 
banks practically fail, and evervthing comes to a stand- 
still. Whether it’s going to be just a “ flurry ” or one 
of these regular breakdowns is always an interesting 
question. You can’t tell anything about it in advance. 
All vou can know for sure is that as long as we sail 
along with the present fair-weather currency system 
we're bound every once in so often to run into these 
squalls with the certainty of being badly knocked 
around and the strong probability of being swamped. 

But to get down to cases, what is the matter with 
the currency system, anyway? Three things. In the 
first place, the banks, instead of all pulling together, 
all pull for themselves—-the moment there is any sign 
of trouble each bank tries to grab all the real money 
in sight regardless of how its neighbor bank may be 
affected. In the seeond place, the amount of currency, 
the money that passes from hand to hand, bears no 
relation to the country’s varying needs for currency. 
In the third place, things are fixed so that it is more 
reasonable and profitable for the big banks to lend 
their money to speculators than to merchants. 

Let us look at each of these faults separately. 
In the first place, about the lack of co-operation among 
the banks. We have in this country 7,300 national 
banks, all under the direct supervision of the federal 
government. Banks located in any one of the three 
“central reserve cities °—New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis—are required by law to hold twenty-five per 
cent. of their deposits in their own vaults in the form 
of cash. Banks located in any one of the forty-seven 
* reserve cities ” are required by law to keep a reserve 
of twenty-five per cent. of their deposits, but of this re- 
serve one-half may be deposited with a bank in one of 
the “central reserve cities.” All the other banks in 
the country are required to keep a reserve of fifteen per 
cent. of their deposits, of which reserve three-fifths 
may be deposited with city banks and two-fifths must 
be held in the form of actual cash. 

There you have the whole system of reserves in a 
nutshell. Tt isn’t necessary to go into any long ex- 
planation as to why the country’s cash drifts into 
Wall Street or La Salle Street. New York, Chicago, 
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and St. Louis are designated in the Bank Act as the 
three central reserve cities. When business is active 
eut through the country cash stays out through the 
country. When business isn’t active and the money 
isn’t wanted it flows into: the central reserve cities, 
just as naturally as water flows downhill. 

As long as they don’t need this money themselves, 
the interior banks are quite content to let it draw 
interest in New York or Chicago. But after a while 
things get active again out through the country, and 
then these banks want their money back. Sometimes 
they can get it without trouble. Sometimes they can 
get it with trouble. Sometimes they can’t get it at all. 

Tt all depends on how the New York banks are 
fixed to let them have it. If the stock market is 
quiet and the money doesn’t happen to be tied up in 
loans to speculators, the big city banks can easily 
enough respond to the call and send their inland de- 
positors as much cash as they want. But if the 
market has been active and most of the money has 
been loaned out on stock collateral, it isn’t quite so 
easy. ‘The big city banks can call in the loans, of 
course, but there are likely to be plenty of reasons 
why they may not want to do that. They them- 
selves, in the first place, are likely to be intér- 
ested in the market and afraid of the effect which the 
‘alling in of loans is almost certain to have. Then 
again the people who have borrowed the money may 
be good friends of theirs and not lightly to be “ put 
in a hole.” For these or any one of a dozen different 
reasons the city banks may find it highly inconvenient 
to send the interior banks the cash they want. 

Then, if the situation in New York is “ tight” 
enough—as it was, for instance, at the end of 1906 
and all through 1907—there follows a_ regular 
scramble for currency. There is only just so and so 
much to go round and no possibility of any more 
being brought into existence. So the banks fight 
among themselves for what there is. There is no 
question of this bank which doesn’t happen to need 
currency passing any aleng to that bank, which does. 
Ii, is literally a question of every one for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost. 

That is the sort of thing responsible for the pay- 
ment of a premium for currency. With this bank 
here and that bank there holding thirty-five or forty 
per cent. of its deposits in cash and hoarding up 
every bit of currency on which it can lay its hands, 
it’s no wonder that there isn’t enough to go round. 
It’s no wonder that other banks that have been less 


quick about getting their feet into the trough have to. 


say to their depositors, “ Tere, we’re perfectly solvent, 
but we can’t pay you in cash. We can’t get enough 
cash to pay you off with. It’s all locked up in banks 
ali over the country, and they simply refuse to let us 
have any.” 

Thirty-five and forty per cent. of deposits held idle 
in vaults of banks all over the country! It’s as though 
thirty-five or forty per cent. of a man’s blood should 
suddenly run into one part of his body and stay there. 

That’s the first great fault. How is it going to be 
remedied? By establishing some sort of a system of 
co-operation among the banks. By fixing it so that, as 
soon as a demand for money arises every bank in the 
country won’t be tempted to grab all the currency in 
sight regardless of the fact that as a result of such 
action its neighbor bank is likely to “ go broke.” 

The second great fault is that the amount of cur- 
rency in the country is not in the least regulated by 
the country’s varying need for currency. When 
business is active, it stands to reason that more cash 
is used than when business is quiet—you carry more 
money around in your pockets, for instance, and the 
storekeeper has more in his till. But under our sys- 
tem the fact that business is active and that money 
is in demand, or that business is quiet and that 
money isn’t in demand, hasn’t anything to do with 
the supply. That is regulated entirely by the amount 
of government bonds available for banks that want to 
increase their circulation. : 

The whole system was started, as has been said, 
back in the time of the Civil War, in order to give the 
Union government 2 chance to sell its bonds. “ Buy 
these bonds,” the government said to the banks, “and 
you can put them up as security and issue your own 
notes against them.” It was a good proposition and 
the banks took to it quickly enough. As they bought 
bonds they issued notes. The amount of notes they 
issued depended entirely on the amount of bonds they 
bought. 

It is just the same to-day as it was then. There 
are so-and-so-many government bonds outstanding, and 
there is practically that amount of currency out 
against them. The government isn’t issuing any more 
bonds which the banks can issue notes against, and so 
the total doesn’t increase. But, on the other hand, 
neither does it go down. It just stands about the 
same, good times and bad, business active or quiet, 
currency in demand or not in demand. 

Well, what harm does that do? 

Simply this. Take it at a time when business is 
quiet and all these bank-notes aren’t needed to carry 
on trade. What happens to them then? Are they al- 
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IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
CURRENCY ? 


BY JOHN D. LAMSON 


lowed to lie idle? Hardly. Some sort of use has got 
to be found for them in order to make them pay for 
their keep. If they can’t be used to carry on business 
they can be used to carry on speculation. ‘There are 
always plenty of speculators around willing to borrow 
any money that may be offering. Maybe the specula- 
tion will be in stocks, maybe it will be in commodities; 
maybe it will be in real estate. Which one isn’t ma- 
terial. What counts is that it will,surely develop. 

That is, when there is too much money around. 
When there isn’t enough things are naturally even 
worse. This is a big country, and we do things in 
a big way. When business gets really active a lot 
of money is needed. It is just as with an automobile 
-—when you’re running slow you don’t need much oil. 
But when you’re running fast you do. What a lubri- 
ant is to the machinery of a car the currency of a 
country is to its business. Run your car hard without 
giving it enough oil and you'll end up exactly in the 
same place as the business of this country ends in 
every once in a while when it gets going too fast on 
an inadequate supply of money. 

That is the second fault. What is the remedy? 
Clearly, to arrange things so that when currency is 
veeded for business purposes it will be there, and so 
that when it isn’t needed for business purposes it 
won’t be there. In other words, instead of the 
present rigid currency, to have a currency which is 
elastic—which will expand and contract according to 
the needs of trade. 

That is the kind of a currency we need. That. is 
the kind of a currency every first-class power except- 
ing ourselves has got. 

How can we institute such a currency? By follow- 
ing the example of those who in banking matters are 
far older and wiser than we. By making the com- 
mercial note—the tangible evidence of a business 
transaction—the basis of our currency. Smith sells 
Jones a bill of goods and takes his three months’ note 
in payment. Jones’s note represents value received. 
There is no more logical basis on earth for the issue 
of currency than that note. Smith has sold his 
goods and wants his money. It is altogether reason- 
able that the note he has taken should be readily 
convertible into money. In all other countries than 
this it is readily convertible. 

The third great defect in our present currency sys- 
tem is that everything favors the dealer in securities 
and the speculator as against the commercial bor- 
rower. We have more or less of a system of discount, 
it is true, by which the banks lend money _ to 
merchants on their commercial paper, but the whole 
thing is miserably underdeveloped. Instead of the 
chief business of the big city banks being to furnish 
money to business interests, it is to furnish money to 
those who can offer stocks and bonds as collateral. 

Now there is just one great reason why this is so. 
According to the present banking law (of the vint- 
age of 1864), no national bank can * accept” a sixty 
or ninety day draft drawn upon it by a customer or 
by some other bank. The result is that the “ bank- 
acceptance ” is unknown in this country, and the re- 
sult of that is that there is no decent discount market 
for any kind of paper having a term of weeks or 
months to run. A bank, having discounted a note for 
a client, knows that it is “hung up” with that note 
till it matures. Under our present system, for a 
bank to try to rediscount a note is often taken as a 
serious admission of weakness. 

As plain as daylight is the consequence. Know- 
ing full well that when they buy commercial paper 
—i.e., lend money to merchants—they tie themselves 
up till the paper matures, the banks simply do not buy 
paper with anything like the freedom with which they 
should. If they knew that at any time they could take 
this paper into the market and rediscount it and get 
their money back, they would feel differently about it. 
But that’s just what they know they can’t do. Having 
bought the paper, they know they’ve got to keep it— 
and knowing that, they don’t buy it in the first place. 
They prefer, instead, to put their money into bonds 
or to lend it out “on call” on the Stock Exchange. 
In either case they can get their money back any time 
they want it. All they have to do in the one case is 
to sell the bonds and in the other to call the loans. 

The real inwardness of it is that the bank doesn’t 
want to tie its money up, as it must do if it buys 
commercial paper. The making of loans which it 
can at any time call in, it considers a far more prefer- 
able way of using its funds. 

Who wants to borrow money from banks on that 
basis? Speculators, and speculators only. 

So the speculator gets the money, while the merchant 
is left out in the cold. 


These are the three great defects of the present 
system. Whether they are remedied by the adoption 
of the plan recently proposed by the Monetary Com- 
mission or by the adoption of some other plan doesn’t 
make so much difference. The point is that they 
are thereg-—laringly there—that they are doing the 
business of the country an incalculable amount of 
harm and that they need to be remedied. 
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; 36 HILE it must be admitted that the 
ge? motorist of to-day is not the per- 
sona non grata he was a few years 
f ago, it still is sufficiently evident 
e4s3 that he is not yet rated as an ordi- 
a nary mortal—especially when he 
Ay comes in conflict with the law. 
3) Theoretically, all men are equal in 

the eyes of justice; in practice, 
however, the motorist not infrequently gets what is 
known as a “raw deal.” And even in those numerous 
cases where he gains a victory in the courts he is com- 
pelled to combat a certain antipathy on the part of 
the lawyers and judges, which shows its effects in the 
greater costs of his trials and the frequency with 
which he has to appeal to higher courts. 

The extraordinary growth of the automobile in- 
iustry in the United States, and the fact that nearly 
three hundred thousand persons have joined the ranks 
of the moterists during the year 1912, have naturally 
tended to diffuse a more intimate knowledge of motor- 
cars and their characteristics among both the judi- 
ciary and the laity, with the result that in this 
country the owner of an automobile receives the same 
kind of justice that the owner of a horse-drawn rig 
gets—which may be considered either a compliment 
or a “knock,” depending on how one views American 
justice in general. In Europe, on the other hand, 
the automobile-owner is still the privileged person, 
and the chauffeur a sort of mixed breed between a 
hero and a villain, for whom special laws must be 
made or existing laws be defined in a particularly un- 
compromising manner. 

For instance, there happened an.incident recently in 
Bavaria, which appears almost ineredible; it would 
have been incredible had it happened to a horse-truck 
driver, instead of to the chauffeur of an automobile 
truck. A brewery regularly sent its big motor-truck 
from the plant to the railroad station, loaded to the 
limit with full beer barrels; on the return from the 
station the truck usually was empty. On_ several 
occasions the wife of the foreman of the brewery 
climbed atop the truck at the station and was car- 
ried to the house adjoining the brewery, in which she 
and her husband lived. ‘These trips had only taken 
place about half a dozen times, when the brewery was 
taxed twenty-five marks, the driver ten marks, and the 
metor-truck itself twenty-five marks because, forsooth, 
the so-called truck had been converted into a_pas- 
senger-carrying omnibus! The brewer and the driver 
both appealed: the courts found against them. It 





The wife of the foreman climbed atop the 


took an appeal to the highest court of the land to con- 
vince the police authorities that a truck is not neces- 
sarily an omnibus because a tired woman is occa- 


truck at the station 


THE AUTOMOBILE IN COURT 


BY THEODORE M. R. von KELER 
DRAWINGS BY tla halia NEWELL 


sionally given a “lift” 
for a few miles. 
In another case a 


stranger who was 
touring in southern 


Germany was injured 
in a collision with a 
railroad train at an 









unprotected grade 
crossing. When he at- 
tempted to sue the 
railroad for damages 
the lower courts told 
him that, because he 
was a _ stranger in 
the district, he should 
have studied the maps 
and charts of the 
same, when he would 
have learned all about 
the grade crossing and 
its dangers. The next 
higher court upheld 
this decision, but the 
highest court of the 
empire, the Reichsge- 


richt, reversed the 
former decisions and 
declared in favor of 


the motorist. And the 
reason for its reversal 
was not, as might be 
expected, a realization 
of the injustice done 
to » the. automobile 
owner, but the fact 
that the warning sign 
placed near the cross- 
ing was of slate-gray 
color, and covered 
with dust, so that the 
notice on it was not 
easily readable. For 
failure to keep the 
sign in a light condi- 
tion the railroad had 
to pay the damages, 
but not for the injury 
to the automobile crossing the tracks at a time when 
ne regular train was due. 

That a chauffeur of a taxicab ought to distinguish 
between fat and slen- 
der people and steer 
his cab accordingly is 
the astonishing de- 
cision of the Berlin 
Superior Court. The 
chauffeur was driving 
his cab along a cer- 
tain street in Berlin, 
when a somewhat cor- 
pulent gentleman 
rushed into the mid- 
dle of the street in 
the effort to catch a 
trolley-car, which at 
that moment was 
passing the taxicab. 
The fat one grabbed 
the handle of the car 
with the left hand, 
his other hand _ hold- 
ing an unwieldy bun- 
dle, and managed to 
catch the step. An 
instant later his hand 
slipped and he tum- 
bled back into the 
street, immediately in 
front of the taxicab. 
The wheel of the lat- 
ter ran over him and 
his leg was_ broken. 
The chauffeur was 
sentenced by the 
court to pay damages 
because, “the plain- 
tiff being a fat man 
and carrying a bun- 
dle, it should have 
been evident to the 
chauffeur that an ae- 
cident was within the 
range of possibilities, and that he therefore should 
have taken the precaution cf slowing down or stopping 
when he saw the fat one wildly grabbing for the 





The fat one grabbed the handle of the car with the left hand 


handle of the trolley-car.” There being, however, an 
erdinance about boarding electric cars in motion, the 
court decided that the corpulent one was grossly negli- 
gent and that the most he could collect from the chauf- 
feur was one-fourth of the damages asked. Strange to 
say, the trolley-car company has not even been sued— 
something that could never happen in this country, 
where the street-railroad companies are the first to be 
haled into court in ease of an accident. 

The question whether the present construction of 
double-decked omnibuses is a menace to the public, 
or whether this menace is an inherent quality of all 
two-story "buses, is at present before the Reichsge- 
richt of Germany, after having oceupied the lower 
courts for more than three years. The learned justices 
of the highest court recently handed down an opinion 
in which they admitted that the question was too 
much for them, and that they needed further time to 
examine experts. The case hinges upon the upsetting 
of one ef the omnibuses while turning a corner at 
moderate speed through skidding against the curb- 
stone. A passenger seated on the “hurricane deck ” 
was flung through the window of a store and sustained 
serious injuries, from which he died. His widow 
sued the omnibus company for damages, alleging care- 
lessness in the construction of the vehicles. The 
lowest court found in her favor; the higher court re- 
versed the decision; the next higher court again found 
in her favor, and now the Reichsgericht confesses its 
inability to come to a decision. Technical experts de- 
clared that the motor-buses were built according to 
the best methods and the available data, and that 
neither the company which built them nor the com- 
pany which operated them could be held responsible 
for the overturning. It was proven that the tires 
were fitted with anti-skidding devices and that the 
driver was proceeding at a cautious and legal rate of 
speed. The attorneys for the company claimed that 
the accident was due to “the influence of a higher 
power beyond control of the defendant ”—and accord- 
ing to reports the legal lights of Germany are about 
equally divided in opinion as to the placing of the 
responsibility. Germany is not the only European 
country in which strange decisions are rendered, but 
the precision of the German mind is often accompanied 
by a lack of flexibility, especially among lawyers and 
those charged with the interpretation of the statutes 
of the realm. 





WE see the storied river’s sweep, 
The sculptured Palisades; 

Close by the silent people keep 
Their holdings in the glades. 


And just across the quiet street 
A scene enthralls the eyes, 
Where columned temples proudly meet 


And carven fanes arise. 





FROM A WINDOW 


BY ADA FOSTER MURRAY 


The pine-tree’s dusky image falls 


Athwart this dream of Spain; 


Wherever 


The treasured splendors of her halls— 
Not lute and song—remain. 


But rising moons and setting suns 
Bring back the ancient spell, 

The strain of poetry that runs 

dreamers 


dwell. 
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THE READY REPLYER 


A ComMpPpEeNnDIUM OF CONVERSATION For Use IN Empar- 
RASSING MOMENTS. 


(For an Automobile Salesman Confronted by an Irate 
Customer aith a Deflated Tire in Hand) 


USTOMER (ith great show of wrathful indig- 
( nation): Look at that, sir! (Holding the tire 
aloft.) Do you see what it is? 

SALESMAN (iith a gracious smile): That? Why, 
yes, sir—I see what it is. It is a pearl necklace, with 
a diamond clasp-pin at the back, chaste in design— 

CuSTOMERK (by no means appeased): Don’t be so 
fresh, young man, but face the situation, That is the 
tire you sold me yesterday warranted to be as good 
at the end of two thousand miles as at the end of ten! 

SALESMAN: Yes, sir—that’s what it is—just as 
good—no better, perhaps, but quite as good. 

CustToMerR (shouting): Weli, look at it—exploded! 
Simply plain blew up, and at the end of three miles! 
Do you get that? At the end of three miles. My wife 
and I had to walk back home, thanks to your wonder- 
ful tire. 

SALESMAN (with a gratified expression on his face): 
Well, well, well! I am delighted, perfectly delighted, 
If there is one thing in this world that pleases 
us it is the feeling that we have saved our customers 
trouble, and to have them come here to tell us so. 
it is very kind of you, and entre nous there aren’t 


sir. 





WHY HE WAS TARDY 
“ PLEASE, TEACHER, SMITH’S DOG GOT HOLD OF MY 
PANTS; THAT'S Wily I AM A LITTLE BIT BEHIND,” 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


many people, sir, who would go out of their way to 
come here and tell us about it, and above all to bring 
the tire along to prove it. 

CusToMER (apoplectic): Kind of me? Saved me 
trouble? After my wife and I have trudged three 
weary miles along a soft, muddy highway— 

SaLesMAN: Ah, that is one of the virtues of that 
tire, sir. I think we shall call it the trouble-saver— 
warranted to burst within convenient distance of 
kome. When I think of the distance you and your 
good wife might have had to walk had that tire burst 
when you were ten miles from home, or fifteen, or 
possibly thirty—really, sir, it makes me shudder, it 
does indeed. Now I suppose you would like me to 
take your order for a supply of these— 

(At this point jump into an armor-plated racing- 
car, a self-starter, preferably, and proceed as rapidly 
as the laws will permit to parts unknown, before your 
caller has sufficienly recovered to bang you over the 
eye with the rubber mass in his hand, which you will 
doubtless observe is by this time poised in the air, 
preparatory to a sudden descent.) 


UNCLE JOSH’S JOKE 
“Gre!” said old Uncle Josh, as the wail from the 
parlor waxed louder and more piereing. “T wish that 
there female summer boarder’d stop that infernal prac- 
tisin’ on her singin’ fer a leetle. She hez a voice like 
a fish.” 
“Like a fish?” demanded Mrs. Josh, seornfully. 


“Va-as,” said Uncle Josh. ‘Mostly scales an’ 
flatter’n hokey.” 
MOST INTENSIVE 
“Do you believe in intensive gardening, Mrs. 


Hoerake?” asked the visitor. 
“Well, rather,” said Mrs. Hoerake. “TI spent all 
last winter raising one geranium in a soap-box.” 


A SUBSTITUTE 

“You didn’t buy that big touring-car you were look- 
ing at last fall, did you, Hawkins?” said Garraway. 

“No,” said Hawkins. “I got a couple of little run- 
abouts instead.” 

“ Runabouts?” retorted Garraway. 

“Yep,” said Hawkins. “My wife presented me 
with twins. Can’t afford too many luxuries all at 


onee.” 


A BOOMERANG 

“T pon’t see how you can laugh this way,” said the 
sheriff, as he attached Dubbleigh’s car for a debt owed 
te Higby, and observed that Dubbleigh seemed highly 
amused by it. 

“Oh, I just can’t help it,” laughed Dubbleigh. “T 
only owe Higby five hundred dollars, and it’ll cost him 
three times that to run that car six months.” 
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ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE 

Tne spring had brought out the usual crop of list- 
less wanderers. 

“Want help, do you?” said the prosperous-looking 
party, who had been applied to for assistance by one 
of these. “You’re a husky-looking beggar I must 
say. Why don’t you work?” 
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“My business ain’t any good at dis season,” said 
Dusty. 

“What is your business?” asked the prosperous- 
looking party. 

“Tm a perfessional tobogganist,” said Dusty. 
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THE MARE: THAT’S A FORTY-HORSE POWER RACING 
MACHINE, MY DEAR. 
THE FOAL: GEE, MOTHER, THEY’RE FORTY OF THE 
FASTEST IIORSES I EVER SAW. 
‘ 


THE FOOD OF THE FUTURE 


SYNTHETIC chemistry is going to provide the world 
with meatless meat, milk without a cow, eggs without 
a hen, and other marvelous food products to reduce the 
high cost of living.—Daily Newspaper. 


They’re going to make milk from the soya bean, and 
eggs by a chemical trick; and cobless corn made of 
nitrogene they’ll serve with a chickenless chick. Mock- 
turtle soup very soon, they say, will be but a species 
of drink distilled from the hood of a one-hoss shay 
and a quart of indelible ink. 

A canvas-back of a luscious sort to make an epicure 
dance will soon, according to late report, be made of 
old khaki pants; and the buckwheat cakes of the days 
of yore that set all our hearts aglow will soon be had 
at the Cheap-food Store in flannel and calico. 

A salad fine with a flavor true’ to cost but a half-a- 
cent will soon be made of a page or two of the Sunday 
supplement; and a sirloin rare for your bill-of-fare 
*’mid the new food substitutes will soon be served on 
your table there fresh cut from your rubber boots. 

A jelly that’s pleasantly safe and sane, and suited 
to any taste, will soon be fashioned of sugar-cane 
mixed in with photographer’s paste; while your coffee 
hot that you love so well, dark brown or, an amber 
pale, may soon be got, so the prophets tell, from 
boiling a rusty nail. Horace Dopp Gastit, 
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Tire bill payers! 

You have demanded a vise-like 
rim-S$rip - with no cutting or 
breaking above the rim-and here it is 





_ Vitalized Rubber (; = ) 
Clinch Ti res 


with Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact 


It’s the 77m as much as the road that wears out your 
tires. So we said to our Engineers : ‘You must build 
us a tire with perfect 3-point rim contact.” 





They did—and now we offer you a sane, sensible, No-Clinch 
tire that will appeal to you, as a hard-headed, shrewd tire 
buyer—a man who insists on easy riding comfort and 
good liberal mileage. 





Each point of rim contact in a tire is a point of support. Where 
the points of contact are not perfect, undue pressure is brought to 
bear at an unsupported point of the tire. 


Then what happens? 


The result is a terrific strain on the tire that will cause rim troubles, 
breaking above the bead and separation of the tread from the carcass. 











All this is overcome in the “Diamond” -because the three points 
of rim contact are absolutely mechanically perfect—the annealed 
steel cabled wire bead holds with a vise-like rim-grip. 


This is only one Diamond advantage. 


You get additional More Mileage advantage without extra expense in 
the Diamond Vttalized Rubber—a_ scientific combination of pure, 
lusty, young rubber and a secret toughening compound — nothing 
inferior in rubber, fabric or workmanship—the No-Pinch Safety Flap inner 
tube protector—and, if you desire,the now famous Safety (Squeegee) Tread. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 


Sorat (Souccges) = tes hf —you can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


Automobiles, 


a 25000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 
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THE Se 
MERCHANT 
WHO a 
CANNOT 
TRAVEL ee 


BY 
FRANK J. ARKINS 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 








OME men develop business by ab- 
sorbing knowledge from others. 
The skilful, resoureeful — mer- 
particularly the merchant 
yof the small town, who can- 





G VW 
rH BP NR this one of the most effective ways 


of getting on in the world. 

He may be a good business man. Perhaps in his 
younger days he had metropolitan experience and met 
many men. In a small town or city, however, un- 
able to get far away and see what the “ big people” 
are doing in the great capitals of trade, if he has 
not some method of keeping fresh, alive, and in- 
formed, he is bound to sink into a rut and, partially 
at least, rust. 

The average storekeeper does not realize this. He 
gets to believe that there are really limits to his 
trade. What he hears of the great world of commerce 
outside does not seem applicable to him. 

Among such men everywhere are a few who show 
tliemselves possessed of talents far beyond the ordi- 
nary. They extend their business out into the sur- 
rounding country, while others stand still. These 
are the men who reach out into a world beyond their 
own for ideas. They learn from these ideas how to 
combat their competitors; not only how to hold their 
own, but how to forge ahead. They win by con- 
stantly looking out for things they do not know— 
suggestions, “ pointers,” the plans of men elsewhere. 

Not a few such successful men among storekeepers 
in small towns have obtained their first ideas of 
progress from the traveling salesmen who have vis- 
ited them, The salesman who operates in the larger 
field and has traveled extensively views a community 
with impartial eves. He has no preconceived no- 
tions and no prejudices. Oftentimes, if he be made a 
friend of and listened to, he can point a way of ex- 
tending business. 

More than one merchant has seen this to his own 
ereat profit. Instead of treating the traveling 
salesman as merely an agent to separate him from 
his limited funds. he proceeds to get into his good 
graces. Ile makes a friend of him and makes him 
fecl himself an important personage. If the sales- 
man is a man of ideas the merchant quickly gets in- 
formation that opens up new avenues of trade. 
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““There’s the chance of a million years” 


Into the presence of such a merchant, a man in the 
Middle West, came, not long ago, the traveling man of 
a wholesale woman’s ready-to-wear garment - house. 
This storekeeper had been very conservative. For a 
year past he had been buying sparingly and had sold 
his stock by a series of cleverly timed sales. He had 
realized handsomely, and had money in the bank. 
But the outlook was dubious. ‘There seemed to be 
little good business ahead. ‘The community for 
miles around was lethargie. 

He had made a friend of this traveling man, as of 
a number of others, and now he was glad to see him. 
The salesman had much gossip of the state to relate. 
The two men chatted an 
hour, and in the course 


make his business go. There were several other con- 
cerns in the same line in the county and competi- 
tion was brisk. ‘his man had, however, developed 
his business wonderfully. He knew how to buy and 
he understood the art of selling. A fixed policy of 
his was to get ideas from his friends “on the road” 
as to methods that prevailed in other sections. He 
felt that he could never have too many friends among 
these men, or spend too much time over them. 

The salesman now addressed pursed his lips and 
thought. Then he said: 

“ You mean you are not satisfied because you can’t 
get more business : 
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of the conversation the 
salesman told of an 
interesting situation. 

Within a radius of 
ten miles were three 
towns where the men 
in the ready-to-wear 
business were complain- 
ing of hard times. They 
were stocked up on 
old goods. They did 
not care to send in 
orders for new styles, 
and were literally 
forcing the publie to 
buy what it did not 
want. 

“It’s a great chance 
for some one with the 
money to jump in and 
start up-to-date stores 
in these places,” the 
salesman said. ‘ The 
people there have 
money to spend, but 
they don’t want the 
old stock. It’s—say, 
George, you’re the man. 
There’s the chance of a 


million years. Why 
don’t you go in? Look 
here—” 


Out came a scratch 








“R-M- BR Watt 








pad, and the two sat 
long into the night, 
laying out a plan of 
campaign. The sales- 
man had another valu- 
able item of knowledge. Tt was a time when manu- 
facturers needed eash. The latest fashions in ready- 
to-wear could be bought cheaper than ever. The long 
conference proved that it could actually be made pos- 
sible to undersell the men who had only shop-worn 
goods to offer. 

The next day the merchant visited the three towns 
and found that his friend’s representations had been 
exactly correct. here was need of quick work, and 
there was not the delay of an hour. A well-located 
vacant store was leased in each town. In a month 
the first of these “branches” was opened, with 
fresh, bright, new, and attractive “ ready-to-wears.” 
The other stores speedily followed, and money poured 
in. The salesman suggested to the merchant two ad- 
ditional little “ wrinkles” that proved valuable fac- 
tors in the campaign’s success. Each store was 
opened with an orchestra and a tea given to the 
women that called. 

The coup would not have been possible had this 
merchant not cultivated the friendship of traveling 
men and shown himself receptive of ideas. 


When the farmer called 


“Tom, I am worried. T have reached the limit of 
my field. I cannot see where I can forge ahead. That 
disturbs me. for the man who feels that he has 
everything within his reach is just at the point where 
he is about to go backward.” 

This was the frank way a dealer in second-hand 
machinery of all kinds spoke late one afternoon to a 
traveling man who was passing through the town, 
and had just “dropped in.” ‘The dealer had what 
most men would have called an excellent trade. He 
was a large purchase. of supplies. ‘These he could 
not get at second hand, and he had to have them to 
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for his plow on Saturday afternoon he was astonished 


SOR” 

“Will, vou are really going ahead. Any man is 
who feels he is stopping short and grows restive under 
it. All you need is a new -idea or two. Will you 
permit me?” 


Any one who at that moment had looked into that 
private office would have thought the merchant was 


entertaining his best customer instead of “just a 
drummer,” from the way he listened. 


“Here you are, Will. I think I have it. You sold 


a second-hand plow to a farmer this afternoon while 
I was waiting for you. The farmer does not want it 
until Saturday. Let me suggest that you drop that 
plow, which is rusty. into a lye-bath. That will take 
all the old paint off the woodwork, and will put it 
in a condition where you can have it ready for fresh 
paint and hand it over looking like a brand-new plow. 
The cost will be so small that you will hardly notice 
it. It will not only astonish your customer, but it will 
make a friend of him and a fine advertiser. ‘Try it. 
I will wait over and show you how the trick is done.” 
When the farmer called 
for his plow on Saturday afternoon he was astonished 
to have delivered to him an implement that looked 
as though it had just come from the maker. He was 
so delighted that he then and there gave an order 
for some machinery and was willing to pay an ex- 


That was Monday night. 


cellent price for it. 


The plan proposed by the traveling man was not 
new, though it was a revelation to the farmers of 
The salesman had accidentally run 
He had seen it done 
by men who take second-hand printing machinery in 
trade, and turn it out again looking like new. It 


that section. 
across it on his wanderings. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“The Easiest 


aay? 


N more than sixty years of 

manufacturing, this Company 
has never put on the market 
anything “cheap,” anything 
“skimped,” anything that was not 
the best that ‘brains, experience, 
skill and honest intent could 
produce. Since the early days of 
the automobile industry, the 
Marmon car has held its position 
in the front rank among the 
world’s high-grade cars and 
today it has no superior. 


Detailed Information on Request 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


Indianapolis, (Established 1851) Indiana 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 


Riding 






”? 
Fin a_i 
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The Marmon “ Thirty-Two” 


A sensible, logical car—a car of moderate 
size and capacity, meeting every require- 
ment for touring and city use with the 
economy in tires, fuel and upkeep so 
important to the majority of motorists. 
Four-cylinder, 32 h. p., 120-inch wheel 
base, electric starting and lighting system 
with body types to meet every require- 
ment and _ corresponding equipment. 
Touring car $3000.00 f. o. b. factory. 


The Marmon “ Forty-Eight” 


Six-cylinder, 48-80 h. p., 145-inch wheel 
base—a large car with small car advan- 
tages, a car with short turning ability 
which eliminates the old objections to 
long wheel base a car of wonderful and 
surpassing riding qualities; electric start- 
ing and lighting system, with body types 
to meet every requirement and corre- 
sponding equipment. Touring cat 
$5000.00 f. o. b. factory. 








(Continued from page 18) 
seemed to him to fit his friend’s requirements 
exactly. 

Had this dealer not made a practice of keeping close 
to traveling men he would never have obtained this 
suggestion. Incidentally it proved a lever of much 
importance in extending his business. ‘The salesman 
had never sold him very much. But the dealer had 
always weleomed him, and this special afternoon had 
detained him in town to dine with him and spend 
the night, instead of letting him pass on to a small 
city a few miles away and put up at a hotel. The 
friendship here paid. 


A salesman for a chemical house looked in one day 
to see a customer of his, a foundryman. He found 
his friend—for here was another case of real com- 
mercial friendship, the foundryman realizing that he 
could pick up a good many suggestions of value from 


the brisk, active, experienced young fellow—in a 
quandary. An annoying thing had happened and _ it 


was going to cost the “boss” money. ‘To devise a 
plan that could beat it was beyond his skill. When 
* Jim’ came in he commenced to brighten up. In 
a few moments he had told “Jim” the whole story. 

It was a very simple little matter. after all. The 
foundryman had to buy any amount of old iron, and 
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he had agents out all over. the countryside hunting 
bargains for him. An unusual rush of orders had 
made it necessary for him to get a decidedly large 
supply of metal on hand as quickly as possible, and 
he had so informed his agents. One of them had pur- 
chased a large number of old iron flasks. 

The problem was this: The flasks were unwieldy 
and of such a size that they could not be loaded into 
a car in such a manner as to give the foundry the 
benefit of the minimum weight. It would cost as 
much to get men to break up the flasks as they were 
worth for old iron. ‘The foundryman was seriously 
put out with his buyer for the mistake. He was not 
a very good loser, and he was very much disgruntled. 

* Jim” was sympathetic. He had helped the foun- 
dryman out before with some ingenious ideas. He at 
once said that he would take a run out and get a 
look at the flasks that afternoon, if it was convenient. 
The town where they were was on his way. 

Volunteer service may not, ordinarily, be valuable, 
but this was a case where it was. When the two 
reached the place where the flasks lay, it seemed as 
though they covered several acres of ground. ‘They 
were a bargain, sure enough, if there were only some 
way of getting the benefit of the freight rate with 
them. It seemed a pity that, as they were, they were 
such a “ lemon.” 


The foundryman was worse “stumped” than ever 
when he got on the ground. It looked like an im- 
possible proposition to him. What made it seem 
worse was that he found out that he could buy any 
number more flasks at the same price. 

But the traveling salesman was very cheerful about 
it. He took a good look around and then said: 

“*T see it,” 

“You do?” 

“Yes. Easy. Cold weather to-day. Mighty cold. 
Promises to be cold for several days. Let’s get the 
weather to help us.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“Fill the flasks with water from a hose. The 
water will freeze, and the expansion into ice will 
burst the walls.” 

The plan was highly successful. ‘'he foundryman 
not only followed it out, but bought all the flasks he 
could, and found the purchase profitable. It gave 
him an idea that he followed with great success in 
the purchase of a class of utensils of old iron that 
was usually avoided by foundrymen on account of 
the cost of breaking them up. He timed the pur- 
chases for the cold months of the year in order to 
take advantage of the weather and break the vessels 
in the manner described. The practice is so general 
to-day that it is no longer considered wonderful. 
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FEW nights ago, when T had rushed 
out to catch the midnight post, the 
brilliant stars and the nipping win- 
ter air tempted me to a nocturnal 
vagabondage. From Highgate Vil- 
lage I struck dewn Hampstead Lane 
past the gardens and fantastic or 
a SVK sion of that romantic Russian exile, 
BNEAVONES, the Grand-Duke Michael. In an- 
other fifteen minutes I stood before * The Spaniards,” 
an old, historic tavern on the borders of Hampstead 
Heath. 

The venerable inn seemed asleep. There was only a 
faint. wavering glow from the windows of the tap- 
room. ‘The round-faced bar-maid was lighting her 
candle and on her way to bed. Beyond the tavern 
several tall cedars lifted their flat, thin crowns against 
the stars. Under these cedars I knew there was a 
wooden bench. I was now drawn toward this bench 
hy the irresistible tugging of my memories. And 
about this seat my thoughts began to play like sum- 
mer lightning about a hill. The thoughts were sad 
enough—reflexes of the everlasting pulse, the rhythm 
of the world’s pain. 

Yes, here was the same old bench. The cedars 
towered over it like immense umbrellas. And in front 
the Heath dropped sheerly and spread away into a vast 
jumble of darkness about whose edges the limits of 
Golder’s Green and Finchley hung like stranded yellow 
stars. . 

It was on a mellow September afternoon some six 
years ago that we had come hither to roam about the 
Heath. and then wound up with a supper of beef- 
steaks, salads, and tankards of ale at “The Span- 
iards.” Middleton, 1 well remember, had been the 
vayest of the party. His exuberance had been so un- 
controllable that when we came to this open space be- 
fore the bench he had crouched down in the dust cross- 
leeved like a tailor or a Turk, and flung out his arms 
toward the misty, green distances. 

“Where is my lily maid?” he bellowed. “I want 
my lily maid!” . : 

‘Very piratical Richard Middleton looked with his 
slouch hat, his enmbrous figure, his plump face, with 
its curly black beard. An old lady looked on with 
shocked eyes; a pippin-checked nurse-girl, taking 
Middleton’s heart-ery as some new mad method of 
striking up a flirtation, and frightened by it, trundled 
her pink infant out of range. Our president, who was 
lean and solemn and of the Celtie school, tapped the 
rhapsodical Middleton on the shoulder. We then 
swarmed into the upper room at the tavern, feasted, 
drank, joked, and recited poetry—chiefiy our own, 
For we were the “ New Bohemians,” a literary club 
founded by Stephen Phillips, Hilaire Belloc, and Gil- 
bert Chesterton, and we were merry as costers on a 
bank holiday. 

In those days Richard Middleton’s poetry was 
largely inspired by visionary “ lily-maids” and “ fair 
white’ women ”—who were sometimes red. These bi- 
yarre and fantastic ladies lorded it in the poems he 
used to read us at our weekly meetings at “ The 
Prince’s Head” in the Strand. He worshiped Swin- 
hurne and Dowson and Symons and flamed valiantly 
as a modern pagan. At times he was as effusive as 
some exhilarated young Pan; then, again, sullen and 
inorose as a Trappist monk, settling deep down into 
his chair, pulling at his pipe, and opening his bearded 
lips only to curse the idols of the day. 

Last vear in Brussels he took his own life. He 
had sung about life, but had not solved it. The 
strings of the lyre had become iron bars. Through 
these in moments when his poetic exuberance left him, 
he saw the vistas of life, like bleak and ashen streets, 
stretch before him in hopeless perspectives. There 
was always something heavy, something tragic that 
dragged at the plumes of this singer. When his spirit 
rested or recovered from its eestasies, then it sank like 
lead. He was one of the race of Ajax. For his gift to 
the world he expected a trifling bounty in return. 
All that he asked of it in return for his songs was 
£150 a year, less than the wages of a street-sweeper in 
Manhattan. The young poet was winning his audi- 
ence; the best English reviews and weeklies were print- 
ing his prose and verse. And yet, perhaps, there was 
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POETS AND THEIR END 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


not forthcoming out of these that modest sum for 
which he said that he might have lived in comfort at 
Brussels. A fatal impatience or despair had come 
upon him. It was not sudden, I believe. I had noticed 
the sad retrospection of his last articles. He, scarcely 
thirty, was writing of his boyhood days! Had the 
kind, blind world but known of his want, a thousand 
purses would have ilown open. But such money, or 
such food, would not have appeased this poet—nor 
any poet. The world always opens its eyes and ears, 
its doors and its purses after the poet has been stolen 
away. Then, too, the repentant critics open their 
mouths and enthusiastically announce their wonder at 
the dead man’s work. So it has been with Middleton. 
His splendid but still unvipe talents have been exag- 
gerated into supreme genius. 

From the hapless Middleton my thoughts flew to 
Francis Thompson, another victim of his own genius 
and that dreadful law which savs that only death may 
herald it to the world. Recently, at the home of Mrs. 
Alice Meynell, the distinguished poetess, who, with 
her husband, did so much to soften the last days of 
the unfortunate mystic, I was reminded vividly of his 
tragie fate. To this lady, her husband, and daughters, 
Thompson wrote some of his most opulent and moving 
lines, and their home is full of memories of him. 

Never do I pass by bustling Charing Cross without 
thinking of the lines he wove about that grimy ter- 
minus where Jacob’s dream came to him: 


“The angels keep their ancient places— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
Tis ye, *tis your estranged faces 
That miss the many-splendored thing. 


” 


Fleet Street, stained with all its dark and sinister 
memories of the men of genius it has devoured, will 
hereafter be deemed still more sordid because it was 
a long Gethsemane for this spier of celestial visions, 
this devotee of ecstatic song—to whom, perhaps, its 
gray pavements hecame carpeted with flowers that 
never grew on earth, and all its clash and roar trans- 
formed into harmonious choral thunders. Yet here it 
was that he trudged in the mud, that London mud 
whose touch corrodes the soul, a wistful, helpless dere- 
lict in the gray metropolis. Sick and starved, ragged 
of beard and out at toes, he stood in the gutter sell- 
ing matches or springing forward to open cab-doors 
for a miserable copper or two. In his later, more pros 
perous days of writing and reviewing for The Academy 
and The Atheneum, he might have been seen walking 
along the Strand, his large eves sunk fathom-deep in 
dreams, a being living in another world, with the 
printed lumber of this one in a bag under his arm 
and its shadows in his heart. 


“One stricken from his birth 
With curse 
Of destinate verse. 
Deaf is he to the world’s tongue, 
He scorneth for his song 
The loud 
Shouts of the crowd.” 


Despite the praise and assistance given him by Cov- 
entry Patmore, the Meynells, and Wilfrid Seawen 
Blunt, it was not until Death laid his hand upon the 
throat of this seraphie singer that Thompson’s music 
streamed forth into the wider world. Then the usual 
inordinate panegyrics in the papers and still more in- 
crdinate echoes of these in America. The presses begin 
to teem with edition after edition of his poems—to 
enrich the publishers and appease the clamor of a 
publie which is supposed not to care a pin for poetry. 
The Irish Review, which had rejected his magnificent 
essay on Shelley some vears before, reprints it with a 
pride that is also penance. The name of another poet 
is set burning in the pantheon of the world—an indif- 
ferent ceremony to the man slumbering oblivious in 
the earth. Thus, always when too late, the blind and 
blundering people seek to make atonement for their 
neglect of the immortals sent among them. Perhaps 
their just excuse may be that these immortals wear 
such sorry disguises. Or perhaps they still believe 
that a poct, like the nightingale, sings the sweeter 
when his eyes are out. But it is not the poet whose 
eyes are out. 
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There was one poet whose work was often quoted 
at our little club, especially his ‘“ Fleet Street Ee- 
logues,” devoutly recited by some of the janizaries of 
that world of press and paper. As I sat there under 
tiie cedars fragments of these poems came to my ears. 

Tragic, like that of his companions in’ song, 
was the fate of John Davidson. He, above all other 
modern singers, was of supreme significance to the 
modern world. He was piercing into ever higher and 
thinner airs, his position in English poetry was grow- 
ing every day more definite. And yet he, too, was 
forced, despite a small literary pension, to fight with 
the leaden specter of want. Visions of a new beauty, 
of a new world. of new beliefs and a new humanity had 
broken splendidly upon him. He had fought and con- 
quered the ancient gods and demons and stood forth 
as the champion of a modern world-conception. From 
the crucible of his brain came the refined gold of a 
new poetic vocabulary. He had become an explorer 
in those uncharted domains in which the poet of the 
future will surely move at ease.” In the end his dreams 
and passions became so vast that he began to look 
upon himself as seme poetic demiurge who was to 
make over the world, a modern Amphion singing the 
rubbish of the centuries into form. Against him were 
arrayed not only the gigantie inertia of an indifferent 
public, but all the cumbersome forms, beliefs, and 
prejudices of our inherited civilization. Davidson was 
plunging his pen liké a probe into the mysteries of life 
and the universe; out of his poetry a philosophy of 
steie strength was taking shape. But silence greeted 
his new staves, silence or sneers. He was one of the 
first Englishmen who saw the gold in certain teach- 
ings of Nietzsche’s, and spun it into song. In his life 
and in his death he fulfilled the standard which 
Nietzsche had set for his higher order of men—* I 
love him who seeks to create beyond himself and 
thereby goes to ruin.” 

One day they found the body of the poet in a pond. 
The little jackdaws cf press and pulpit came hopping 
to pick at the corpse. But there was not the cus- 
tomary flood of tardy and intemperate praise and 
glerification. Davidson’s appeal had not been merely 
a lyric cr a religious one. In fact, it was not an ap- 
peal at all. His final songs were missiles of revolt 
against the shadowy powers haunting and oppressing 
the race of man. The conservative and the orthodox 
understood him sufficiently to regard him as a fallen 
angel, and to moralize on his fall. 

Such, within a few brief years, has been the end of 
three of England’s most salient singers. Thompson the 
mystic, the poet of unworldly harmonies, obsessed by 
an angelic passion, scarcely rescued from a pauper’s 
grave; Davidson, a new Prometheus, storming the 
strongholds of the old unworthy gods, sending shafts 
of flame from his harp like arrows from a bow, fling- 
ing himself at last into a pool with the millstone of 
his miseries about his neck. Then Richard Middleton, 
a young and lusty pagan with a nature smoldering 
with faunish fire, yet darkened by some fatal under- 
lying gloom—dead in Brussels by his own hand. The 
echo of the pistol had searcely died away ere the 
trumpets of praise were ringing above his grave. 

In each of these poets there wase perhaps a rift 
through which the bolt of fatality entered, some open 
wound unable to resist the poison of the world. But 
there is also no doubt that the literary climate and 
topography of their country was murderously hostile 
te them. I recalled the words which Edmund Gosse 
liad spoken to me some years ago. 

“In only one or two Continental countries is the 
poetic avocation honored and rewarded—but not in 
England—not in America.” 

In England the patriotic jinglers or the bards of 
orthodoxy, blood, and bibles reap gold and glory; in 
America the once-honored name of poet is little better 
than a journalist’s jest, or is cheaply bestowed upon 
the tawdry sentimentalist, the tiresome “ uplifter,” 
and the corrupt minstrel in slang or dialect. 

Here a wind came up, took hold of the cedars and 
made them speak. 

“Tt is an old, old story,” they seemed to say. “ We, 
too, sing our songs and suffer. In the daytime there 
are too many people for us to be heard; in the night- 
time there is no one at all.” 
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SIOURTEEN new 
stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange during 
the summer and fall of last 


x 
ZO an year show, at the time of 








! Ds) writing, an average decline 
of twenty-five and one-half points. Meas- 
ured in dollars, the shrinkage amounts to 
over eighty-four millions. This, in cold 
figures, is the outcome of last year’s craze 
over the “ new industrials,” when the pub- 
lie, refusing to touch the standard divi- 
dend-payers, rushed in and loaded itself 
up with hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of shares put out by manufacturing 
and trading concerns. 

It was early last summer that the boom 
in the new industrials really got under 
way. Before that a number of new issues 
had been successfully launched, but it 
was only then that it was demonstrated 
that the demand for securities of this sort 
was such as to allow of their issue on a 
really big scale. That fact having been 
established, however, no time was _ lost. 
One after another the great manufacturing 
and merchandising companies, which up to 
that time had never appealed to the gen- 
eral investment public for funds, created 
great issues of common and _ preferred 
shares and got them listed on the stock 
exchange. Mexican Petroleum led off. in 
April, listing on the exchange $4,000,000 
of common stock and an equal amount of 
preferred. M. Rumely Company, manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, came 
next, listing on the exchange in May $20,- 
000,000 of common and preferred. June 
saw the listing of $27,000,000 of Stude- 
baker common and $13,000,000 of Stude- 
baker preferred, $50,000,000 of Woolworth 
common, and $15.000.000 of Woolworth 
preferred, and $8,000,000 of Loose-Wiles 
(a biscuit-manufacturing company) trust 
certificates. During July there were no 
important listings of this class of shares, 
but August made up for lost time with 
$60,000,000 of Goodrich common and $30,- 
000,000 of preferred. In September there 
was listed $5,000,000 of the common stock 
of the S. S. Kresge Company, a concern 
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stores. Finally. in October, just a little 
before the trouble began, California Pe- 
troleum listed on the exchange $12,000,000 
of its common and $10,000,000 of its pre- 
ferred. 

In the main, a good deal of success 
attended these flotations. Not all of them 
rose equally in price after being admitted 
to trading on the 3oard,” but in the 
majority of cases conspicuous advances 
took place. Where the public was mis- 
trustful of the standard “rails” and the 
seasoned industrials, it showed _ itself 
rather well disposed toward the shares in 
these companies engaged in various forms 
of business reputed to be most profitable. 
And by those in charge of the flotation 
of the new issues, this feeling was care- 
fully cultivated. With one or two con- 
spicuous exceptions, the market in these 
new shares was so well “taken care of ” 
that buyers who came in even after the 
advance was well under way were fully 
satisfied with the paper profits they were 
allowed to make. 

In October Woolworth common sold at 
117%, and as late as January 2d of this 


vear at 112. It is at present selling 
in the 80’s. In November of last year 


Rumely common sold a point above par. 
and during the second week in January 
was still as high as 92144. It is at 
present quoted at less than half of the 
latter figure. Goodrich common sold at 
81 last September. and at the beginning 
of January was still around 70. It is 
in the lower 30’s now. 

What is the matter? What has hap- 
pened? Here only about six months ago 
these shares were the only ones investors 
would buy. Now they won’t have them, 
apparently, at any price. Have these 
shares been “shown up”? Has it turned 
out that they are not, after all, the good 
investment securities the public was led 
to believe? 

No, that is not what is the trouble. 
Wall Street is apt to be harsh in its judg- 
ments, especially in a case like this which 
comes so close to its pocket-book, but even 
Wall Street is not impugning the intrin- 
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‘ Newer Industrials” 


and there sharp criticism is heard, but it 
is almost invariably aimed at just one or 
two of the new issues. The “ new indus- 
trials” as a class haven’t been ‘“ shown 
up.” It isn’t because they are now con- 
sidered less valuable from an investment 
standpoint that they are selling so much 
lower. For that something entirely dif- 
ferent is responsible—in the first place, the 
way in which these new shares were mar- 
keted and distributed, and in the second 
place, the financial conditions which have 
since developed. That is the combination 
which has made the trouble. 

When these new industrial shares were 
first brought out they were marketed in 
the most careful and thorough manner. 
No pains were spared to get them into 
genuine investors’ hands—to get them 
placed where they could be relied upon to 
stay and not come back on the market. 
Such a distributive process took more 
time and entailed a greater selling ex- 


pense, but the bankers handling these 
earlier issues considered it well worth 
while. The business was new and the 


houses of issue proposed to handle it in 
such a way as to obviate all danger of a 
“come back ” on themselves. 

As the great success of these first issues 
stimulated others, however, and compe- 
tition for the business increased, the 
earlier careful methods of distribution 
underwent a good deal of modification. 
Wherever it was possible readily to place 
the new shares with genuine investment 
buyers, that was, of course, done. But the 
profits in handling the business having 
been reduced through competition, and the 
speedy “moving” of each issue having 
become a distinet object, bankers became 
less discriminating as to the parties with 
whom the shares were placed. If the 
stock could be sold to bona fide investors 
where it would “stay put,” so much the 
better. If, on the other hand. some other 
house was willing to come in and take 
off the hands of the issuing house a block 
of the stock for distribution among its 
own clients, it was an opportunity not to 
be passed by. And so, instead of the 





by which the house of issue placed prac- 
tically every share of the new stock with 


its investment clientéle, it came about 
that a large part of the primary distribu- 
tion consisted merely of the placing of 
considerable blocks of the new stock with 
other houses. In the case of some of the 
later issues, indeed, practically the whole 
amount was thus syndicated and re-syndi- 
cated. ; 

Some of the stock thus taken was actu- 
ally distributed to the investment clientéle 
of the syndicate participants, but a good 
deal of it was not. A number of houses 
took stock (getting it, of course, below the 
market) for the sole purpose of retailing 


it to their own customers. Others, how- 
ever, had no such object in view. Issue 
after issue had been a “ success ”—that 


is to say, had risen substantially in price 
after being listed. Why, then, these 
houses figured, distribute their syndicate 
participation at all? Why not simply 
hold on to it, and, when the market in the 
stock had been “ made” and the syndicate 
agreement had expired, sell it in the open 
market at the advanced price? 

With firms all over the “ Street” carry- 
ing a little of this and that new industrial 
for their own account, it is no wonder 
that their example was followed by indi- 
vidual buyers of securities. If this secur- 
itv weren’t “good” from a price stand- 
point, these firms’ customers told them- 
selves, why would the house be carrying 
a block of it for its own account? On that 
theory, a very considerable amount of 
buying took place—not by people who had 
looked into the stock and believed in it, 
but by people who figured that the stock 
was going to be put up in price and so 
was a “ purchase.” 

All this time, therefore, there was going 
on a steady change in the character of the 
buyers of the new shares. In the begin- 
ning they had been mostly individual in- 
vestors, people who had money to invest 
and who bought these securities with their 
own money for the purpose of putting 
them away. But now, instead of moderate 
amounts of the new shares being placed 
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of these shares. Here |! original 


painstaking distributive process 
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Three Purses of Gol 


$2000.00—$500.00—$500.00 to successful Artists painting a great 


The purpose of this competition is to secure original 
paintings so skilfully executed that they will express 
certain human experiences and send them clearly to 
the mind of any observer. 

Preliminary color sketches are expected. 

The judges select six of the most promising and 
notify the six artists, who can then finish in oil. 

The principal figures to be not less than one-third 
life size. 

When the six finished paintings have been passe: 
upon by the judges, the artist accorded first prize will 
receive a purse of $2000.00 gold. Each of two others 
will receive second prizes of $500.00 gold. The re- 
maining three pictures will be returned to their owners. 

Ownership in each of the accepted pictures will be 
transferred to me and they will be hung in my collec- 
tion at Battle Creek. Plainly printed rules governing 
the contest will be furnished by mail on request. 

Each artist should thoroughly consider the subiect, 
and absorb the facts in order to produce a great work 
combining realism and art with such skill that the 
finished picture will tell the story of three servants who 
appear in many men’s lives, and who might be valu- 
able if used only as servants in time of need, but from 
familiarity become tyrannous and cruel masters. 

They gain a power that seems hypnotic, under 
which the employer appears powerless to dismiss them 
even when their smiling faces and alluring promises 
are later followed by demoniacal grins of contempt 
as they rob him of health, power to properly conduct 
his affairs, and frequently humiliate him before others. 

Carefully observe the men you know, and perhaps 
study yourself and your acquaintance with these three 
servants, TOBACCO, ALCOHOL and COFFEE. 

It will prove a most interesting occupation if con- 
ducted without prejudice either way. (The writer 
has “enjoyed”’ some personal experience.) 

Start with the premise that each one is a well-known 
drug, two of them of importance in certain condi- 








subject, 


“Dangerous Servants” 


tions of human disease, when administered by a skilful 
physician. Hence at such rare times, and when un- 
der control, these servants are useful. But drugs are 
intended to combat disease and their use otherwise is 
resented by Nature. 

Certain punishment in some form or other, light or 
heavy, sooner or later is sure to follow continued use. 

Frequently men assert, “ they don’t hurt me.’’ Let us 
most earnestly wish they never would, for most men 
of that mind can’t dismiss these domineering servants. 

By watching men who are now being ruled, it will 
be observed that they use the Whiskey, Tobacco, or 
Coffee in a search for nerve rest and happiness. 

Think it over carefully and see how close you come 
to that conclusion. 

Now suppose that no harm to the body, mind, busi- 
ness or friends resulted from a man’s keeping well 
drugged day by day, certainly no one could then ob- 
ject. But when the final breakdown of the nervous 
system shows itself in weakened heart, or failure of 
some other organs, caused by the lack of nervous 
power to properly operate them, then we realize that 
the daily introduction of the drug was permitted by 
Nature under mild protest at first, but a rigid account- 
ing demanded later on. 

So long, however, as the user of drugs harbors the be- 
lief that they bring him happiness he will stick to them. 








A man, in a supreme effort to rid himself of the 
whiskey habit, may go to some cure and be helped, 
but whenever he again believes that whiskey will bring 
him happiness and forgets the hurts and humiliation, 
he will go back to it. 

So with the man dominated by Coffee or Tobacco. 
When he runs for a car and his “Coffee heart” or 
“Tobacco heart” fails him and sudden death looks 
possible, or when some other ugly symptoms appear, 
he may break the hypnotic spell for a time, but go back 
some day when he is better and thinks a little of his 
pet drug would make him happy. Once he shakes 








himself entirely free from the hypnotie spell and 
fixes his mind steadfast on the fact that health, 
strength of muscle and mind, power to do things and 
win and hold position, bring happiness, and when he 
remembers that haven of rest, the peaceful sleep of an 
undrugged body, he will never go back, for he knows 
the falsehood behind the promises of the servant who 
abused him so cruelly. 

That’s the story. It will not be believed by the man 
still in the hypnotie dream of “drug happiness” until 
some day Old Mother Nature, tired of mild protests, 
will give him a sound trouncing and, with blinking 
eyes and returning consciousness, he will begin to 
wonder if the story isn’t true after all. 

It seems, at first thought, a pity that Nature will not 
allow tired and worried mankind a sureease from 
weariness by drugging and not demand the wretched 
bill, but Nature’s law is fixed, and finally man comes 
into the knowledge that only real peace and happiness 
are enjoved by a clean, clear mind operating in har- 
mony with a perfect and undrugged body. 

Get that great fact clearly into vour consciousness. 

There will doubtless be a variety of ideas as to the 
most effective way to tell the story with a brush. 

The ingenuity of each artist will have full play. 

Each servant should depict in some manner one of 
the drugs and be shown with a beautiful, alluring face, 
also some hint of an unhealthy body, possibly with a 
partly hidden dagger. In some way tell the story of 
deceit, the fascinating promises of rest and peace to be 
redeemed in pain and distress. 

“There’s a Reason” for the picture; let the reason 
show forth in it. 

All preliminary sketches must be presented before 
July 1st, 1913, and the finished pictures before Sept. 
15th, 1913. 

Artists who may be interested can address the 
undersigned at Battle Creek, Mich. 








C. W. Post. 
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White sheep give more wool 
than black sheep—there are 
more of them. 


REMINGTON stenographers do 
more of the world’s work than other 
stenographers—there are more of 
them. 

Nature only knows why there are more 
white sheep than black. 

All the world knows why there are 
more Remington operators than others. 
REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the most operators have confi- 
dence—and the machine which gives 





them the confidence to make good. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which the majority of good business 
schools have confidence—the confi- 
dence to turn out competent, efficient 
operators—the thing on which the very 
life of those schools depends. 


REMINGTON is the machine in 
which business men and business 
houses have confidence—because the 
big majority of good stenographers are 
Remington trained and ‘‘go to work 





the first day without breaking in.’’ 


12,500,000 Remington Letters 


mailed in the United States every business day in the year. 


Isn’t that the answer to the question, “‘which machine?’’ for your office? 
Throughout the world Remington is a synonym for typewriter efficiency. 


It is the voice of the business world. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 








New Edition 


The GREAT 
RELIGIONS 
Of the WORLD 


by Eminent Authorities 





including Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and other systems 
which represent the sacred 
beliefs of considerable por- 
tions of the human race. New 
material has been added un- 
der each heading, bringing 
the work up to date in every 
particular. 
The authors are: 

Hersert A. Gies, LL.D. 

T. W. Ruys Davips, LL.D., Ph.D. 

Oskar MANN 

Sir A.C. Lyatt, K.C.B.,G.C.LE. 

D. MENANT 

Sir Leper Grirrin, K.C.S.I. 

FREDERIC HARRISON 

E. DENNIson Ross 

Tue Rey. M. Gaster, Pu.D. 

THE Rev. WasHINGTON GLADDEN, 
D.D., LL.D. 

CARDINAL GIBBONS 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





SCIENTIFIC 
AUCTION 
BRIDGE 


By E. V. SHEPARD 


“KNICKERBOCKER WHIST CLUuB. 


“T have read all the books on 
Auction Bridge. E. V. Shepard’s is 
the best of them all. I doubt if a 
better one will ever be written. 
Other writers teach by illustrative 
hands which you may never hold. 
He gives simple rules for bidding and 
playing any hand possible to deal. 
Every feature of the game is dis- 
cussed in a way to aid both beginner 
and expert player. He gives valu- 
able facts concerning the game which 
have never before been put in con- 
crete form. The rules are clear, 
practical, and easy to remember. 
The work is not based upon personal 
opinion, but is founded upon mathe- 
matical facts. No other writer has 
ever delved in the principles of the 
game to an equal extent. The re- 
sults as given through his simple rules 
are startlingly clear. Every player 
should own a copy of this work. 

“ALEXANDER L. Rosinson, M.D., 

“Vice-President.” 
l6mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00 net 


Harper & Brothers, New York 





The Knapper and His Trade 


Hippen away in an unfrequented corner 
of England is a flourishing industry of 
which the world at large knows nothing. 
This is the manufacture of bogus prehis- 
toric implements and relics. In Brandon, 
in the low country about Ely, lives a com- 
munity of “knappers,” or flint-clippers, 
who use much the same tools and work in 
much the same manner as the men of the 
Neolithic Age. 

In this- little byway of England the 
“knapper” finds his material ready to 
hand in the extensive strata of flint lying 
amid the chalk bene&th the surface. 
Shafts are sunk direct to the “ floor- 
stone,” and from these burrows are made 
into the chalk. This mining is all done 
in the most primitive fashion, as_ these 
knappers for the most part work singly, 
without fear of syndicates or “ corners.” 
Each has his own “claim” and his own 
workshop. Quite often, though, he em- 
ploys help in getting his wares ready for 
market. The claim is about a man’s 
length, and three feet wide. Generally he 
digs down about thirty-five feet, and from 
thence in a horizontal or slanting line as 
lest suits his purpose. His pick is shaped 
like a figure seven, and he goes down the 
shaft by toe-holes, ascending by the same 
means, with the blocks of flint on his 
head. His workshop, like his mining, is 
also primitive, being a rude, cheap shed 
in his garden, the only fittings of which 
are a block of oak tree trunk, rather 
smaller than a butcher’s block, a seat, a 
little stove to dry the flint, pails, and 
some old tin cans. 

We had generally supposed that. flint- 
locks went out of use about the close of 
the Revolutionary War, but these knap- 
pers still find the steadiest and most 
important branch of their industry the 
supplying of flints for this old-tashioned 
fire-arm. Five million flints leave Brandon 
a year. The flints are carefully packed in 
small bags, and these in turn are packed 
in straw to prevent the edges from getting 
chipped. 

Where do these relics of bygone days 
go? To make muskets for the negroes 
in Africa. Some are shipped to South 
America and China. As yet there has 
been no decline in the demand. Another 
odd shipment was made during the Boer 
War when fourteen thousand tinder flints 
were sent to British troops so that they 
could get light when wet ruined the 
matches. 

“Remains of the Neolithic Age,” now to 
be found in many museums and private 
collections, were manufactured by this 
little community in England. They con- 
sider their business entirely legitimate, 
and in a way it is, for it is the shrewd, 
unscrupulous middleman who sells for a 
goodly price these * valuable antiques ” to 
the innocent. A great many schools and 
public educational institutions are sup- 
plied by these knappers, and, whether the 
objects are known to be imitations or not, 
they are much more valuable than dia- 
grams or illustrations in the teaching of 
history and geology. 

* Flaking ” the flint can only be done by 
the most expert worker. Taking a large 
block, he will, by deft strokes of his ham- 
mer, get flakes from three to five feet in 
length, struck so thin there will be a 
ridge running through the middle. These 
are the first stage of the musket flint. 
The flake is then held over a small iron up- 
right on the wooden block and struck off 
and chipped in the required size for the 
lock. The process of chipping is called 
“ knapping.” 

Surprises are frequent in the knapper’s 
work, for often certain implements are 
shaped quite by accident in the chipping. 
Sometimes it is a spear head, sometimes a 
chisel. One of these “ accidents” seen in 
the making was a perfect chisel sloped to 
a beautiful long edge, with a back piece 
easily fitted into a bone or piece of stick. 
One stroke of this implement cut through 
a stick of wood. Another tool unex- 
pectedly produced was an auger. A most 
intelligent and expert worker among these 
men believes that Neolithic man was left- 
handed, as the augers that have been found 
must be turned from right to left. 

How can we detect the difference be- 
tween the imitation and the genuine an- 
tique? The expert knapper knows. The 
genuine flint implement of ages gone is 
dark in color, and beautifully smooth on 
every part of it. The other may look 
smooth, but with good eyesight or a mag- 
nifying-glass you will find little chipped 
spots which it has been impossible to 
smooth. “Relies” are boiled in a kettle 
for six weeks to give them an appearance 
of age, but this look of antiquity comes 
off if put to the test. Examine closely, 
and you will see that these products of 
the kettle are not shiny to the extreme 
edge. 

Knapping, called the oldest industry in 
England, is not a healthful occupation, as 
the flint splinters often enter the lungs; 
still the work seems to have descended 
from father to son for many generations. 
Descended from remote times, along with 
the work are some strange words and 





phrases apparently related to no known 
language. For instance, when a flint ex- 
cavator wants to say he is taking out 
stones on the slant, he explains that he is 
* bubberhatching on the sosh.” 





The King’s Six Thrones 


KING GerorGE has six thrones. One 
would naturally suppose that the King 
would “sit upon his throne” at Windsor 
—that that, so to speak, would be the 
“ official throne.’ While, however, there 
are both a throne and a throne-room in 
that ancient palace, the Windsor throne 
is probably the very last one of all where- 
on one might find the English sovereign. 

The throne at Buckingham Palace is 
the more generally used, inasmuch as the 
greater number of ceremonial functions 
occur there. 

The King of England may be said to 
have a set of thrones. In the case of one 
throne—the coronation chair at West- 
minster Abbey—he certainly uses it but 
once. This is the worm-eaten, battered, 
lion-footed old oak settle that contains 
the “Stone of Destiny.” Upon it since 
the days of Edward IT. have been crowned 
all the rulers of England. This chair 
might very well be called the “ throne of 
the British Empire,” since it is by far 
the most ancient of the English thrones. 
To be crowned the ruler must sit upon 
this throne,and no other. 

One may be sure of one thing, however, 
in this connection—no King of England, 
or any one else for that matter, would 
voluntarily seek a seat on this ancient 
throne more than once, since it is a de- 
cidedly uncomfortable resting-place. It 
stands, year in and year out, in the Chapel 
of Edward the Confessor, and it is re- 
moved only on the occasion of a corona- 
tion. Then, covered with gold brocade, it 
is set under the lectern between the choir 
and the altar. 

The throne with which the British pub- 
lic is most familiar is that which stands 
upon a dais in the House of Lords. The 
Houses of Parliament contain another 
throne—that in the King’s robing-room. 
This is employed by the King when he 
is donning his regal garb previously to 
entering the House of Peers to read his 
speech. 

Another throne is that at St. James’s 
Palace, which is a very ordinary-looking 
building at the foot of St. James’s Street. 
This throne is a very handsome one, stand- 
ing under a magnificent and ornate 
canopy. It is here that the foreign 
ambassadors who are accredited to the 
Court of St. James’s are received. 

The throne at Windsor is unique in one 
respect. It is constructed entirely of 
ivory. It was a gift from one of the 
princes of India. 





The Food-value of Toadstools 


Tue food-value of toadstools has been 
rather discouragingly presented by Pro- 
fessor Somerville Hastings in a_ recent 
paper on the poisonous fungi read before 
the Royal Chemical Society. It is to be 
remembered in the first place, the author 
states, that from three-fourths in some 
species to nine-tenths in others is only 
water. The solid remainder consists 
mainly of mineral salts (potassium, etc.), 
a mere trifle of digestible nitrogen-proteid, 
no starch, and much fatty acids, cellulose, 
and similar materials of little if any 
use as nutriment. Of all the toadstools 
the common cultivated mushroom is re- 
garded as containing the highest _per- 
centage of digestible proteid, yet it is only 
one forty-seventh of that in beef, and one 
fifty-sixth of that in beans, while it is 
just about equal to that in cabbage and 
potatoes. The percentage of fat equals 
that of cabbage, while the carbohydrates 
are only a quarter of those in potato. 
“Clearly, then,” as he says, “we do just 
as well on cabbage as on any toadstool, 
and run much less risk.” 

Nevertheless, mushrooms, properly cook- 
ed, are excellent constituents of a meal 
as stimulants to digestion and aids 
to assimilation. ‘This benefit is in part 
psychological, for pleasant flavors and 
aromas stimulate the movements of the 
stomach and the secretion of the digestive 
fluids. Hastings concludes, however, that 
risk is always taken, which varies not only 
with the individual susceptibility of the 
eater, but with the character of the soil, 
the temperature, ete., in which the toad- 
stool grows, even in the case of those 
kinds usually innocuous. In fact, in some 
parts of the world even the most poison- 
ous, as the amanitas, are dried and eaten 
with impunity, and in Siberia are enjoyed 
as an intoxicant. Outside of a very few 
species one is never free from risk. Hast- 
ings’s studies convince him that there is 
no safe rule for distinguishing an edible 
from a poisonous kind, and advises that, 
in view of this and their low food-value, 
all wild fungi should be let alone. 














River-power 

THE rivers of the world are being called 
upon more and more to contribute to the 
world’s industry. Even where no falls 
exist, the current of a river constitutes 
a store of energy, the immense value of 
which is becoming widely recognized. 

Those rivers whose upper courses are 
marked by many waterfalls are, of course, 
those possessing the greatest available 
power. German engineers point out that 
the Danube is capable of developing, with 
its Alpine tributaries, something like 
2,000,000 horse-power. This statement ap- 
plies, moreover, only to that part of the 
Danube’s course which lies in Bavaria. 
Only 700,000 horse-power could be ef- 
fectively used and only a little in excess 
of 75,000 has actually been developed. 

Along the Danube it is a common sight 
to observe large water-wheels along the 


banks driven by the swift current. At 


one point, not far from Vienna, there is 
thus developed a horse-power of three 
hundred. 

In this country two methods are em- 
ployed in controlling the waters of rivers. 
If the volume of water be large and the 
stream sluggish, so that the river. is apt 
to overflow its banks, levees are con- 
structed to confine the water in the chan- 
nel; but if the water mass be small and 
the slope rapid, systems of dams and locks 
are built in order that the water may 
be held back and the level raised, thus 
insuring the navigability of the river. 
The result of this is called * slack-water 
navigation,” and a stream thus treated 
is frequently described as a “ canalized 
river,” since the dams represent a series 
of steps but for which the water would 
all run out in the dry season. When the 
water is high the locks are thrown open, 
the boatmen preferring to use the natural 
stream. One of our most important in- 
dustrial centers—Pittsburg—would be a 
dry-land city in the summer months were 
it not for “ slack-watering ” in the Ohio 
and the Monongahela. 

It is far easier to restrain a river that 
tends at seasons to run out too fast than 
it is to hurry along to the sea one that 
would otherwise devastate the country 
with its overflow. Millions have been 
spent on levees in the lower Mississippi 
and much yet remains to be accomplished 
in this tine. Remedies such as reservoirs 
and artificial outlets have proved both 
inadequate and impracticable. 





Cochineal 

GREAT quantities of cochineal are still 
made and find a market as a dyestuff, 
in spite of the aniline colors which have 
so Iargely replaced all old-fashioned dyes. 
More than 1,000,000 pounds are imported 
into the United States annually, to be 
used as a coloring matter for fine fabrics, 
certain kinds of ink, and confectionery. 
It is also used for tinting solutions and 
emulsions. Formerly it had a supposed 
value as an anodyne. Cochineal is the 
body fluid of a scale insect that feeds 
upon cactus plants of the prickly pear, or 
Opuntia, group, whose fruit is the edible 
tuna. The insect is a native of tropical 
America,and Von Humboldt gives a most 
interesting account of its culture as he 
found it in southern Mexico in 1811. He 
believed that this had been going on since 
prehistoric times there, and it is certain 
that it was a very extensive native in- 
dustry at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest. 

The cactus and its powdery white scales 
were long ago transported to various parts 
of the world and cultivated until a total 
annual product of about 7,000,000 pounds 
was reached. Latterly the Canary Islands 
yielded three-quarters of this, exporting 
more than 5,000,000 pounds in 1876, after 
which the industry rapidly declined. As 
it has been determined that it requires 
about 70,000 insects to make a pound of 
the dried product, the extent of the cactus 
plantations in those islands may be im- 
agined. We have in the southwestern 
United States a closely related scale, the 
cottony cochineal, whose blood is a deep 
crimson. It differs from the true cochi- 
neal in having a heavy covering of cot- 
tony wax. 





The Eskimo’s Digestion 

We hear much of American dyspepsia, 
but there is one native race of America 
that is certainly not troubled in this re- 
spect. The Eskimo defies all the laws of 
hygiene and thrives. He eats until he is 
satisfied, but is said never to be satisfied 
while a shred of his feast remains un- 
consumed. His capacity is limited by 
the supply and by that only. 

The Eskimo cannot make any mistake 
about the manner of cooking his food, 
since, as a rule, he does not cook it. Nor, 
so far as the blubber or fat of the arctic 
animal is concerned, .is the Eskimo con- 
cerned about his manner of eating it. In- 
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deed, he may be said not to eat it at all. 
He cuts it into long strips an inch wide 
and an inch thick and then lowers the 
strip down his throat as one might lower 
a rope into a well. 

Despite all this, the Eskimo does not 
suffer from indigestion. He can make a 
good meal off the flesh and skin of the 
walrus, provision so hard and gritty that 
in cutting up the animal the knife must 
be continually sharpened. 

The teeth of a little Eskimo child will. 
it- is said by those in a position to know, 
meet in a bit of walrus skin as the teeth 
of an American child would meet in the 
flesh of an apple. although the hide of 
the walrus is from half an inch to an 
inch in thickness and bears considerable 
resemblance to the hide of an elephant. 
The Eskimo child will bite it and digest 
it and never know what dyspepsia means. 





Balkan Perfumery 

OneE of the incidental consequences of 
the conflict in the Balkans is the rise in 
the price of perfumery. Of attar of roses 
Bulgaria is said to have practically the 
monopoly. Various attempts have been 
made to create a rival product both in 
the chemical laboratory and in other soil 
than that of Central Europe; but Austra- 
lia is the sole quarter that offers any 
promise, while the material which the 
Bulgarians extract from the roses remains 
superior to all others. These Balkan 
mountain roses grow in great abundance, 
and when cultivated yield marvelous 
amounts of the extract. 


The Copper in Our Pennies 


A ONE-CENT piece is made from almost 
chemically pure copper, which is obtained 
by the new electric methods. Formerly 
the refining of copper was an expensive 
process, but with the utilization of elec- 
tricity the expense has been materially 
decreased. 

The copper is placed at one end of a 
tank filled with water. This is called a 
node, or positive pole. The action of a 
powerful electric current releases the cop- 
per, carries it through the water, and de- 
posits it on the negative, or cathode, pole. 
The result is what is known as “ elee- 
trolytic ” or “cathode” copper. This is 
the material of which pennies are made. 

While the “ electrolytic” is the purest 
known copper, the * Lake ” copper brings a 
slightly higher price in the market. This 
is because there is a small amount of 
silver in all the copper from the Lake 
Superior region. It is, however, of such 
limited quantity that it cannot be sepa- 
rated at a profit. Silver, moreover. is a 
better conductor of electricity than cop- 
per, and therefore for commercial pur- 
poses the “ Lake” copper is in such de- 
mand that it brings a better price. 





The Uses of Talc 


Tac, derived from soapstone found in 
various quarters of the world and in many 
states of our Union, is as a general thing 
marketed as rough from the mine. It 
is sawed into slabs, from which are manu- 
factured various objects, or it is ground 
into powder. 

A great deal of the ground tale is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of paper. It 
also enters into the making of molded 
rubber forms and foundry facings and 
paints, but the form in which it is most 
familiar is the toilet powder. 

Not only is taleum dusted into gloves 
and shoes to obviate friction, but it is 
also blown into conduits to ease the in- 
troduction of electric wires or other con- 
ductors. 

Soapstone is largely emploved in the 
manufacture of laundry tubs and similar 
articles. The very best grades of tale, 
free from flaws, are sawed up to make 
pencils or crayons. Gas-tips are also 
made from tale. 





Ancient Mural Decorations 


Ir is probable that the earliest wall 
paintings were those of the Egyptians. 
Those people employed a distemper con- 
taining dissolved gum, and their principal 
pigments were white chalk, a vegetable 
vellow, ochres, Ethiopian cinnabar, blue 
powdered glass stained with copper, and 
charcoal black. 

The walls of Assvrian and Babylonian 
dwellings were treated in much the same 
way, and the practice of painting on walls 
coated with plaster was certainly in vogue 
in Assyria. 

It has been believed that the Greeks 
understood true fresco work, apparently 
on the strength of a phrase occurring in 
Plutarch. “to paint on a wet ground.” 
Vitruvius also speaks of a wet ground and 
says that colors placed upon a surface so 
prepared are permanent, which certainly 
is characteristic of true fresco work. — 
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The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In medieval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had acarrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 


The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill- 
ion people in one national 
family. 
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TO WILD FLOWERS 


By Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey 


This expert authority explains— 
for young and old—the flowers and 
plants. Here are the new classifica- 
tions, embodying the decisions of the 


Some 


Vienna botanical congress. 


old names, dear to us, have come 
back, and there is a greater simplicity. 
Many colored plates show the flowers 


as they actually appear te us. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net 
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THE BEND IN 


THE 


TRUMAN 


ROAD 


By 
A. DE WEESE 


“The Bend in the Road” is the story of the rejuvenation of an 
abandoned farm by a city man, who found health, diversion, and relaxa- 
tion in his hobby. The book was written to show the way to health and 
contentment through a return to pleasant pastoral pursuits. The city 
toiler of moderate means will learn from it how easy it is to acquire a 


, 


small “country place” 


not far from the scene of his daily employment 


where he can spend blossom and fruit time, where he can find that rare 
contentment which comes from living simply in intimate relation with 


the soil. 


The contrast between city and country, the description of rural types 
and their attitude toward the city farmer, the loving companionship of 
dumb animals, the sermons in apple-trees, the poems in cherry blossoms, 
are drawn with delicate humor and quaint philosophy. It is not a 
manual on agriculture or horticulture, and yet it abounds in suggestions 
that testify to the author’s practical experience in “making things 
grow.” Pen-and-ink sketches by Clarence J. Munro fit most charmingly 


into the atmosphere of the text. 


Tilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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A Motor Road Over the Ca- 
nadian Rockies 


Tuosr who know the magnificence of 
the scenery among the mountains of Brit- 
ish Columbia—probably unequaled within 
the accessible area of North America— 
will be interested to learn that a motor 
road, about one hundred miles long, is 
approaching completion from Banff Park 
across the Rockies to Lake Windermere on 
the Columbia River. From Banff it fol- 
lows the Bow River up to Castle station, 
where it turns west and ascends Ver- 
million Pass over the main range, reach- 
ing in six miles an altitude of 5,600 feet. 
Here magnificent. views are presented in 
several directions, and a hotel will be 
erected, so that tourists may halt com- 
fortably for the trout-fishing and other 
attractions of this alpine region. Thence 
the road descends toward the Kootenay 
and Columbia valley through the gorge of 
Vermillion River, and the engineers say it 
will be possible to coast for sixty miles, 
broken by only one short ascent. A short 
distance down the valley widens out for a 
space, and receives Ochre Creek, so named 
from a deposit of red oxide of iron, the 
source from which the Indians of the 
plains formerly obtained their red war- 
paint. The name Vermillion River has 
a similar origin. This is a point of very 
great beauty, and also a good center for 
hunting big game. 

From Ochre Creek to the mouth of the 
Vermillion the valley gradually widens, 
and its walls are seamed by the channels 
of many streams descending from glaciers 
and moose swamps in a series of pictu- 
resque cascades. A salt-lick near the in- 
flow of the Simpson River still attracts 
numbers of moose and other game; while 
Goat Mountain, below the mouth of the 
Simpson, abounds in wild white goats. 
Just before entering the Kootenay Valley 
the road turns away from the Vermillion, 
at the head of an impassable canyon, and 
climbs to the top of a low ridge giving an 
extraordinary prospect. The surrounding 
region is very little known, is totally un- 
inhabited, and offers a fascinating oppor- 
tunity for exploration and camp life. It 
teems with game, and an effort is being 
made to include it as a national reserve 
within the area of Banff Park. In eross- 
ing the precipitous Briscoe Range, sepa- 
rating the Kootenay from the Columbia, 
tremendous difficulties were encountered 
and a disheartening amount of time, labor, 
and money were spent before the road 
could be completed. In one place there 
is room between rock walls for a con- 
siderable distance for only a single vehicle 
to travel at once. The engineers assert, 
however, that all the grades and curves 
will be so easy that a speed of at least 
twenty-five miles an hour may be main- 
tained, even in the most difficult stretches. 
In addition to the great pleasure afforded 
by this mountain road to touring motor- 
ists, it will serve a practical purpose of 
great moment in affording a quick short 
cut eastward to the miners and fruit- 
raisers of the highly prosperous and popu- 
lous Kootenay Valley. 





Blind Boys at School 


To make the blind boy as normal as 
possible is the aim of the blind school. 
Blind boys are required to do the same 
work, to pass the same examinations, to 
submit to the same discipline, and to in- 
dulge in the same recreations as_ their 
more fortunate fellows. The result has 
been that the blind boy has in many in- 
stances competed successfully in after-life 
with the sighted. 

School routine for the blind at a typical 
institution differs but little from that of 
ordinary school life. On rising the 
youngsters dress themselves with as much 
speed as those with vision. The day’s 
work begins with half an hour in the 
gymnasium, where the boys do well on 
such apparatus as the parallel and hori- 
zontal bars, the rings, and the rope. The 
vaulting horse or any form of exercise for 
which a running start is required is, how- 
ever, usually beyond their powers. 

In the class-room the work performed 
by the blind boy reaches a high standard. 
Books, whether classics, mathematics, or 
musie, are in Braille type and necessarily 
cumbersome. Pickwick, for example, is in 
fourteen volumes and costs eleven dol- 
lars. All writing is done upon little 
wooden frames filled with a brass guide, 
either with style or a small seven-keyed 
machine. Blind boys write as fast as the 
average sighted boy, and their writing is 
always legible. Typewriters are easily 
used. The working of mathematics is 
done with a mechanism on a zine board 
which can be made to represent sixteen 
signs, and the use of spurred compasses 
and rulers for geometrical drawing is of 
course slower than the ordinary process 
on paper. In the natural sciences the 
blind boy finds himself much handicapped. 
Hence classics, theology, law, music, 
modern languages, and history chiefly at- 
tract. him. 

As to amusements, there is a wide 





choice. It is possible to play ball games 
by means of balls containing bells. Such 
games, however, are not well adapted to 
the blind boy. At football, for instance, 
he cannot trust himself to run at full 
speed unless he “hear his boundaries,” 
and grass does not give a sufficiently dis- 
tinct echo for him to locate his position. 
Indoors he has many resources. There are 
chess, checkers, and the ordinary card 
games, not to mention social and literary 
functions such as debates, lectures, and 
concerts. 





The Doll Industry 


TuHuRINGIA, and especially the town of 
Sonneberg, may be said to be the real 
birthplace of the doll. Most of the poorer 
families in and around Sonneberg are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of dolls, and 
from this industry is derived the prin- 
cipal revenue of the population. The 
work demands a great deal of skill and 
practice. 

The inhabitants begin early in youth 
to learn the art of making dolls. By 
constant practice they eventually become 
able to work with astonishing speed and 
accuracy. In the doll industry only some 
special part of the doll is made by each 
person. Some make the bodies, others 
the heads, and still others the arms or 
hands. 

The heads are first molded, and when 
sufficiently dry the eyes are cut out by 
a skilled worker with a very thin, sharp 
knife. This is extremely delicate work, 
since all the sockets must be of uniform 
size or the eyes do not fit. The heads 
are painted, waxed, or glazed, depending 
on the material from which the heads are 
made. 

The arms, legs, and hands are produced 
in a similar but simpler manner, as the 
painting consists only in giving the neces- 
sary flesh color, while the heads must 
have rosy cheeks, red lips, and dark or 
light eyebrows, depending on the color of 
the eyes. The setting of the eyes and the 
making and attaching of the wigs in- 
volve a number of other processes. 

The doll industry is now putting out 
“character dolls” in restricted numbers. 
The model is made by an artist and the 
molds are than copied from this model. 
The painting of these dolls is done with 
special care. Consequently, their price is 
considerably higher than that of the com- 
moner type of doll. 





The French Tobacco Monopoly 


Ir is said that the French tobacco mo- 
nopoly has netted nearly $3,000,000,000 
in the one hundred years or so during 
which it has been in existence. 

On December 29, 1810, a decree issued 
by Napoleon created the Tobacco Régie 
and reserved to the national government 
a monopoly of the importation, manufac- 
ture, and sale of tobacco in all its forms. 
It was estimated that this monopoly 
would add 80,000,000 franes to the annual 
receipts from taxation. 

While this expectation was not immedi- 
ately realized, a few years later the esti- 
mate was more than met. The revenues 
from that source have continued to in- 
crease as the practice of smoking has 
become more general, and the. consump- 
tion of high-grade cigars and cigarettes 
has augmented with the increased luxury 
of living. Then, too, there must be con- 
sidered the constantly increasing number 
of foreigners who reside more or less per- 
manently in France. 

From 1811 to 1814 the revenue from 
the Régie averaged 63.000,000  franes 
($12,159,000) a year. The receipts for 
1911 approximated $95,000,000. 

There must be added to this the annua! 
profit of $7,387,200 derived from the mo- 
nopoly of the manufacture and sale of 
matches. It is, therefore, quite evident 
that the revenues which are derived lit- 
erally from smoke are among the solid 
and reliable assets of the French govern- 
ment. 





$4,812,734 a Day 


THE government of the United States 
last year made money at the rate of 
$4,812,734 a day, the total of bills 
printed amounting to the neat little 
sum of $1,443,820,320. There were just 
348,129,172 separate bills, ranging from 
the lowly $1 to the mighty $10,000 note, 
few, however, of the latter—perhaps a 
couple of dray-loads. If these notes were 
laid end to end they would reach nearly 
twice around the globe; or, should the 
government choose to spread them on 
the ground, they would cover an area of 
1,550 acres. But should stacking be pre- 
ferred, the last note, when placed, would 
be something like twenty-seven miles from 
the earth.’ The cubic contents of the pile 
of notes printed in a year are about 17,000 
cubic feet. It costs the government $9.25 
a thousand to print these notes, the cost 
for the yearly issue being $3,690,000. 
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SPRINGS 


Challenges comparison with 
any other known mineral 
water in the world on its 
record of results. 


Dr. Roberts Professor Emeritus of Ma- 
Bartholow teria Medica, General 
Therapeutics, etc., Jeffer- 
son College, Philadelphia, 
said in *‘Practical Treatise 
on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,’’ 1899, that 
Buffalo Lithia Water “‘con- 
tains well-defined traces of 
lithia and is alkaline. It 
has been used with great 
advantage in gouty, rheu- 
maticand renalaffections. ” 


| Dr. Richmond, Va., ex-Presi- 
George Ben dentSouthern Surgical and 
Johnston Gynecological Associa- 
tion, ex-President Medical 

Society of Virginia, and 

Professor of Gynecology 

and Abdominal Surgery, 

Medical College of Vir- 

ginia, says: ‘‘When lithia 

} is indicated, I prescribe 
Buffalo Lithia Water in 

preference to the salts of 
lithia, because it is thera- 
peuticall y superior tolabo- 
tatory preparations of 
lithia, lithia tablets, etc.’’ 


Edward M._ University of Vienna, 
Eidherr, Chicago, IIl., declares: ‘‘I 
M.D.,Ph.D., have found Buffalo Lithia 
Ch.D.,Ph.G. Water of undoubted ser- 
vice in the treatment of 
Uric Acid Gravel, Chronic 
Rheumatism and Gout.”’ 


Voluminous Medical Testi- 
mony on request. For sale by 
the general drug and mineral 
water trade, 
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| Old OverholtRye | 


**Same for 100 Years’’ 


"Mellow as old recollections; fra- {\\\ 
grant as the rose of yesterday." 
The whiskey that has retained 
its reputation for over a century. 

Aged in wood and bottled 
in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 




















HARPER’S 
Making of Chains 


Tue great bulk of chains, including all 
cable and mooring chains, are sold by the 
pound. The price ranges from 314 to 12 
cents a pound, according to the size, ma- 
terial, and quality. 

All cables and other very heavy chains 
are made of wrought iron, and there are 
made wrought-iron chains of all sizes 
down to and including chains of material 
a quarter of an inch in diameter; but 
nowadays most of the chain used in com- 
paratively smaller sizés is made of soft 
steel, such chain being made in sizes 
ranging, by sixteenths, from three-six- 
teenths of an inch to an inch and a 
quarter. 

When the size of a chain is referred to 
by those familiar with chains, it always 
means not the link, but the material used 
in it. Thus a one-inch chain would be 
made of one-inch steel or iron. The com- 
pleted link would be about five or six 
times as long and about three and a half 
times as wide across as the thickness of 
the material of which it was made. 

In other days all chain was hand-made, 
but the modern chain is of soft steel, and 
machine-made. There is taken a long bar 
of steel, which is bent cold around a 
mandril that is oval in shape. The bar 
is thus bent into what looks like a spiral 
spring with its coils not round, but ob- 
long. This spiral is cut up cold in a cut- 
ting-machine, which cuts it into as many 
parts as there are coils, each of these 
being the material for a link, and at the 
same time the machine spreads each of 
these sections apart a little at the opening 
and cuts on each of the two free ends a 
long scarf or bevel and bends the ends 
over within the opening. 

This bent piece of steel is now im shape, 
roughly speaking, like a letter U with 
rather long arms and with its two ends 
bent over inward. It needs only to have 
those scarved ends welded together to 
make it a link of chain. .The chainmaker 
sits at a foot-operated power-hammer, 
with a forge beside him in which he heats 
the open links. 

He takes from the fire a link suitably 
heated and hooks it into the chain as far 
as completed, and then pinches the open 
ends of the new link together under the 
hammer, and with three or four quick 
blows he welds the link together. When 
he takes a hot link from: the fire he puts 
a cold one in, and so he continues to work. 
It is altogether a quick and more econom- 
ical process of manufacture than hand- 
forging, but it has not vet been adapted 
to chains of the larger sizes. 

There are wrought-iron chains of some 
sizes that are machine made, but all 
wrought chains of material above an inch 
and a quarter in diameter are hand- 
forged. 

Of whatever size the big chain is to be, 
the workmen cut up the iron bars into 
straight lengths, each suitable to be made 
into a link. This length of iron is heated, 
one end at a time, and one after the other 
the ends are hammered down by hand on 
an anvil to shape the scarves or bevels. 
Then this straight piece of heavy wrought 
iron with searved ends is swaged into link 
form, and if it is to be a stud or bar chain 
there is placed within the link before it 
is welded together the stud or bar. This 
is a stout little bar of cast iron, with its 
ends rounded in, coneaved to fit the 
rounding surface of the link iron, the stud 
being placed across the link inside of it 
and midway of its length. 

Once in place and the link pinched to- 
gether on its ends, the stud could not be 
got out except by breaking it out with a 
sledge. Its purpose is to prevent the links 
from drawing together at their sides and 
wedging under heavy strains. In a stud 
chain there is a stud in every link. 

With this stud *in place and the link 
beat to shape with the scarves overlap- 
ping, the link is again put in the fire to be 
finally heated for the welding, which is 
done by hand. It takes a blacksmith to 
handle it, and on big chains two or three 
helpers striking with sledges to do the 
welding. The iron must be of precisely 
the right heat, and the blows must be 
quick and sure, to complete the work per- 
fectly before the iron cools. 

Stud-chain is sometimes made of iron, 
as small as five-eighths of an inch in di- 
ameter; from that the iron used runs 
through various diameters up to tlree 
inches and more. <A_ three-ineh chain 
makes a tremendous cable, suitable for a 
five-ton anchor. 


The Railroad Scrap-heap 


Tue wreckage of hundreds of thousands 
of tons: of steel and iron that was piled up 
after fire and earthquake had devastated 
San Francisco: was called the biggest 
scrap-heap in the world. Yet it shrinks 
into insignificance in comparison with the 
amount of scrap material that the rail- 
roads of America accumulate every year. 

The serap-heaps of the railroads grow 
larger and larger every year, owing to 
the steady expansion of business. They 
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are composed of used-up locomotives 
machinery, and material of every sort and 
description. Even at the small prices per 
ton or per pound at which this metal 
waste is sold it brings in millions of dol- 
lars every year. 

Of all the vast amount of material that 
a railroad purchases every twelvemonth 
ninety per cent. eventually finds its way 
into the secrap-heap. In no other business 
are the odds and ends that are no longer 
serviceable collected with so much care. 
Everything from the frames of tin 
lanterns to the ponderous driving-wheels 
of locomotives reaches the scrap-dock in 
the end. 

But before anything is “scrapped” it 
has to be passed upon by about a dozen 
experts. They look it over to see if there 
is a possibility of its being used in any 
other way before it is sold to the junk- 
man. On one of the Eastern railway sys- 
tems, a few years ago, a large quantity of 
steel freight-car bolsters were found to be 
unavailable for the type of car for which 
they were originally intended. One by 
one the mechanical experts shook their 
heads and voted that they be sent to the 
serap-dock. But one of the examiners 
suggested drilling an extra hole in the con- 
demned bolsters and using them on a dif- 
ferent class of truck than that for which 
they were intended. This was done at 
little cost, and their journey to the junk- 
pile was delayed. 

After the material gets to the scrap- 
dock another set of experts goes over it. 
There was a time when the junk-dealers 
know more about the value of scrap 
metal than the railroad men. The dealers 
bought craftily and at low prices, because 
the scrap was sorted into only a few 
classes when it was offered for sale. After 
buying the material the dealers resorted 
it and made big profits. Many of them 
grew very rich. 

Nowadays the Railway Storekeepers’ 
Association is as wise to the value of the 
serap as the dealers. The members of the 
association have been studying it year 
after year and discussing it at their an- 
nual meetings. At present scrap is classi- 
fied into more than a hundred different 
grades and varieties. Each has its market 
price. There is no longer a chance for 
speculation or guessing. The railways are 
getting more for their waste material to- 
day than ever before. The average is be- 
tween $15 and $16 a ton. 

When the car-scrap is picked up and 
loaded on the cars it is only roughly 
sorted. Its final sorting and classification 
occurs when it reaches the secrap-docks. 
The manual labor of unloading and hand- 
ling this material used to be a very heavy 
item of expense. Now big electro-magnets 
attached to movable cranes save much 
time and money. One of these cranes will 
do the work of fifty men. 





Tunnels and Geology 


Accorping to Professor Wehril, of 
Zurich, geologists owe much of their 
knowledge of the Alps to the various tun- 
nels which have been bored through those 
mountains to make railway routes be- 
tween the northern and southern parts of 
Europe. Dr. Wehril points out one im- 
portant discovery on the occasion of the 
construction of the Loetschberg Tunnel. 
This was the unexpected piercing of a 
great coal seam in the center of a mass 
of much younger Triassie stone. 

The Loetschberg Tunnel proved a much 
more difficult proposition than the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, which. is driven almost 
entirely through hard gneiss. At Ander- 
matt and Airolo one can perceive, by the 
quarries, how under tremendous lateral 
pressure the Jurassic chalk has_ been 
turned into marble. In the case of* the 
Loetschberg the geological profile pre- 
sented the unusual sight of primitive rock 
piled on top of stratified rock. 

All the Alpine tunnels are run_ on 
straight lines except the Loetschberg, 
which is built on a curve. This was 
necessitated by unforeseen obstacles in 
the interior composition of the mountain, 
and resulted in an extra expenditure of 
$500.000. The engineers did not believe 
that the Kander stream, which flows 
down the mountainside, would interfere 
with the boring of a tunnel six hundred 
feet below the river-bed; but it did, and 
there was a cave-in by which twenty-five 
workmen lost their lives. 





Turquoise from Sinai 


Ir is claimed that the finest turquoises 
in the world come from: the Mount Sinai 
Peninsula. Formerly thé mines of Persia 
supplied them in abundance, but within 
the last few years these mines have shown 
signs of exhaustion: and concessions have 
been obtained for working the ancient 
Sinai mines, which, as_ hieroglyphiecs 
carved on the rocks show, were originally 
opened by the Egyptians. 
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An Invisible 


Policeman 
Guards Your 


Fingers 
From Ink 


Smears 


IS name is Capillary 
Attraction. And he 
is on ‘fixed post” 

at the lower end of the 
feed tube in every Par- 
ker Lucky Curve Foun- 
tain Pen. 

There he stands and 
arrests any ink drops 
that would like to get out 
around the writing end 
of the pen to smear your 
fingers when you remove 
the pen cap to write. 

For when ink drops 
stay up in the narrow 
feed tube of a fountain 
pen in your _ pocket, 
there’s trouble. 

The heat of your body 
—98 degrees—heats the 
air in the pen (see X-Ray 
diagram). This hot air 
expands and pushes up 
the feed tube to escape, 
pushing those ink drops 
up and out around the 


CURVE 


Now the Parker feed 
tube is curved § and 
touches the barrel wall. 
See X-Ray. This 
touch creates Capillary 
Attraction (that curious 
natural force that makes 
sponges absorb, ete.) and 
the instant you turn 
your Parker point up, 
Capillary Attraction just 
yanks back any ink 
drops that try to stay 
in the feed tube, and 
drops them down below 
with the other ink. 

Result—an emply feed 
tube when the air ex- 
pands. This curved feed 
tube is the famous Pur- 
ker Lucky Curve. 

Parkers write smooth 
as polished marble, be- 
cause their 14K gold 
nibs have tips of hardest 
Iridium. Parker Spear 
Head Ink Controller in- 
sures even, regular flow. 
Parker DisappearingClip 
clings close, but recedes 
when you remove pen 
cap. Price 25c extra. 

Standard style Parker 
Pens $2, $2.50, $3, $4, 
$5, $10 and up, according 
to Size and decoration. 


Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 


is built so ink-tight that 
you can carry it any- 
where without its leak- 
ing. Handy. Small. 
Prices $2.50, $3, $4, $5 
and up. 

Get a Par- 
ker on trial. 
If you’re not 
pleased, deal- Gites 
er willrefund (pba 
within 10 
days of pur- 
chase. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell Parkers, 
send us his name and 
we'll mail you handsome, 
complete catalogue. 

Start getting a Par- 
ker pen lo-day. 
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Finance 


(Continued from page 21) 


with individual buyers here and_ there, 
one big issue after another was being 
brought out and sold to syndicates, sub- 
syndicates, and-speculators. The original 
sales had been to people who had had 
not the slightest idea of reselling for 
years to come. This later distribution 
was very largely, if not principally. 
among banking and brokerage houses and 
individuals determined to hold their shares 
only until the price was put up and then 
to sell them out as fast as possible. 

It meant, of course, the borrowing of 
a good deal of money from the banks, but 
then the banks were willing enough to 
lend on the new shares. Were not the 
very best people interested in them?’ Was 
there not a good market in them? Be- 
sides which, money was not much in de- 
mand and the banks in no position to be 
over-critical. 

So it came about that a very large 
amount of these new industrial shares, 
thought to have been “ distributed.” were 
not really “distributed” at all, but 
merely scattered around a little among 
those having facilities for carrying them 
on borrowed money, 

That is the first chapter in this new in- 
dustrial financing. The second opens with 
the quick shift in money-market condi- 
tions last fall and the consequent change 
in the attitude of the banks toward the 
new shares held by them as collateral for 
leans. To lend money on these securities 
when money was a drug on the market 
and hard to lend out at any price was 
one thing. ‘To lend on them in the face 
of a financial storm of dreadful possibili- 
ties and with money greatly in demand 
was something quite different. Arrange- 
ments as to rates and collaterals which 
had been attractive enough from the banks’ 
standpoint at the end of the summer be- 
came decidedly unattractive in November 
and December. It was realized then that 
a good deal of readjustment would have 
to take place. 

For the banks at once to throw out all 
the newer industrial shares held by them 
as collateral and to demand substitution 
of more seasoned stocks was, of course, 
out of the question. But without any 
delay a movement in that direction was 
started. Loans made by the banks on 
“all industrials” and coming due were 
not renewed. Wherever — possible, hor- 
rowers having standing loans were re- 
quested to take back at least a part of 
the new shares and to send the bank 
something else in their place. Requests 
for fresh loans on the security of these 
new industrial shares were, of course, very 
generally turned down. 

In January the money-market eased off 
unexpectedly, and for a while it seemed as 
though the trouble threatened by the 
presence of the large amount of new in- 
dustrial securities in bank-loans had been 
averted. February, however, saw the 
money position tighten up again and the 
banks taking an even stricter attitude 
toward the new shares as security for 
loans. Where leniency, previously, in 
many cases, had been shown, real pressure 
began to be applied. We want you to 
substitute these new shares with some- 
thing else and we want you to do it ina 
hurry—that was the attitude very gener- 
ally assumed by the banks. 

The first result was naturally to cause 
heavy liquidation in the objected-to shares 
themselves. With the banks unwilling 
longer to lend money with which to carry 
them there was just one thing left to do 
and that was to sell them out. The mar- 
ket in them, however, as was to have been 
expected, at once proved exceedingly 
“thin.” Knowing very well that as col- 
lateral for loans these shares were taboo, 
pretty much everybody was afraid to buy 
them. The inevitable result was that on 
offerings of even moderate amounts of 
stock the market should break “ wide 
open.” 

Short selling, too, was indulged in ex- 
tensively at the time and served greatly 
to aggravate the trouble. With so much 
stock around which its owners, unable 
to borrow at bank, were only too glad 
to “lend out,” the opportunity to sell 
these shares short was one not to be neg- 
lected. Operations of this philanthropic 
character were on big seale. There is no 
doubt that by the liquidation forced by 
the calling of bank loans very considerable 
declines in all these shares would have 
been brought about anyway. But there is 
no doubt, either, that by the short-selling 
which took place, the declines were made 
much more abrupt and extensive than 
there was any need for them to be. 

A second result of the banks’ attitude 
toward the new shares was to cause a 
good deal of selling throughout the general 
list. In some eases withdrawal of bank- 
ing facilities in connection with the new 
industrials resulted in those holding them 
selling them out without further delay. 
In a good many other cases, however. 
holders, rather than sacrifice their shares 
in the bad market prevailing for them, 
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“Hey, thar! 


Got a puncture ?”’ 
“Ohno. I’m just changing the air in the tires. The other lot is worn out, you 


know.” 








: insures Light In 
Emergencies 












4) Thetank,thelampsandthematch. 


“WY These three simple elements give un- 
equaled dependability, efficiency and economy 
to gas lighting. 


Add the Prest-O-Liter, or any other good 
automatic lighter, and you have every feature of 
convenience the most complicated system can 
offer you. You may light or extinguish any or 
all of your lamps from the driver’s seat. 


But remember this—should 
this convenience ever fail it 
does not leave you in the dark 
as the failure of any complicat- 
ed system must. You can light 
your gas lamps with a match 
and you still have brilliant, 
dependable light. 


Prest-O-Lite is so absolutely 
simple it is trouble-proof. _ If, 
through carelessness,you allow 
your Prest-O-Lite to run dry, 
a Prest-O-Lite agency is close 
by, wherever you may be. Ev- 
ery city and town, and nearly 
every cross-road village, has its 


eT a ER Prest-O-Lite exchange agency. 


facturer in the equipment of 
his car should be reliability. 
Any feature that sacrifices de- 
pendable lighting to conven- 
lence alone detracts from the 
value of the car. 


Prest-O-Lite gives all the 
light you need far ahead, and 
also concentrates light on the 
road directly ahead of the car, 
where you need it most. As 
a practical road light, Prest- 


Prest-O-Lite’s absolute reli- O-Lite has no equal. 


ability is unquestioned. There 
are no delicate adjustments, 
connections, or complicated at- 
tachments to get out of order. 


And with all its superiority, 
Prest-O-Lite costs less to oper- 
ate and maintain than any 
other efficient lighting system. 


No matter what self-starter you have on your car—insist on gas 
lighting. Almost any manufacturer will equip your new car with 
Prest-O-Lite and an automatic lighter if you insist. If your car 
is now equipped with Prest-O-Lite, any dealer or any of our service 
Stations can install an automatic lighter at small expense. 


By all means, before you decide on any lighting system, send for the 
vital facts on automobile lighting. The coupon attached will bring 
you a free book on this subject by return mail. Send for it NOW P. 
and know the facts. ri 


The Prest-O-Lite Co. 218 E. South Street gen so 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. pon Fes 
Canadian Factory and General Office, Merritton, Ont. ‘os 
BRANCH STORES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN THESE CITIES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Ke ¥ 22%? al 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianap- Ph. s Pd 
olis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee,Minneapolis, New “os Ow 
Orleans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland,Ore., Providence, St.Louis, 7 Ss’ Ry se 
St. Paul, Minn., San Antonio, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. ¢ 
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IN CANADA: Merritton, Ontario; Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba. A ey ~ a” a 
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Insist on Gas Lighting 
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decided to fortify themselves by selling 
something else and hold on. That took 
place, for example, in many instances 
where brokers carrying these new indus- 
trial shares for clients informed them 
that, as the banks were no longer willing 
to lend on that sort of collateral, they 
would have to sell out or take up their 
shares. To many clients choice of the lat- 
ter course meant the necessity of selling 
out holdings of other stocks and bonds, 
but in a great number of cases that was 
the course chosen. Why should I sacrifice 
my stock at a big loss, more than one 
holder of this sort agreed, when by selling 
out some of these other things I’m carry- 
ing I can hold my stock till this storm 
blows over? 

That a great deal of selling of the gen- 
eral list has been thus induced has, on a 
number of occasions of late, been made 
only too painfully evident. ~ 


When these new industrial shares were 
first listed on the stock exchange the banks 
lent freely on them, and now they won’t— 
that, in a nutshell, is what is the mat- 
ter. Whose fault is it, the banks’? Wall 
Street, especially that part of it that has 
been directly affected, declares that it is. 
Why did these banks, it asks, lend us 
money on these shares last summer, only 
to take it away from us now when we 
need it most? 

That, it is true, is what happened, but 
whether the banks can be blamed for 
it is another question. The banks are in 
business to lend money and _ have to 
take conditions as they find them. 
Last summer was a time when there was 
more money around than was needed, and 
when the banks, if they wanted to get 
their funds placed at all, were in no posi- 
tion to turn up their noses at the in- 
dustrial collateral offered them. The 
present situation is very different. Things 
have changed, and the banks are now in a 
position to demand pretty nearly such col- 
lateral as they see fit. It is very much 
of a question, indeed, whether, under 
present circumstances, they would be justi- 
fied in lending money on the same term¢ 
as last summer. 

3ut of really greater importance than 
the question of whose fault it is is the 
question as to how long the general market 
is going to remain under the influence of 
the weakness in this particular group of 
stocks. A bad situation in these new 
industrial shares was developed—is_ it 
still bad or has it been pretty well 
cleared up? ‘The latter, fortunately, ap- 
pears to be the case. Liquidation and in 
considerable amount may still have to 
take place, but the great bulk of it 
has undoubtedly been accomplished. The 
heavy selling necessitated by the calling 
of bank-loans has been pretty well cleaned 
up. Whatever selling may still have to 
take place is not likely to be in sufficient 
volume seriously again to upset the rest 
of the market. 





Electricity in Modern Warfare 


Tur electrie telegraph wires over the 
land, and the cables under the seas, and 
the wireless through the air, in times of 
war become of untold value in the quick 
transmission of despatches to and from 
the forces in-the field. Distance is annihil- 
ated, important movements are executed 
with less delay, and war is itself short- 
ened. 

In addition to these applications, elec- 
tricity is now put to many other im- 
portant uses in the conduct of war. More- 
over, new applications are constantly 
being found for its varied capabilities. 

A modern mine field for coast or harbor 
defense is an electric adaptation akin to 
electric blasting, in which suitable fuses 
are arranged to be fired by a battery- 
current sent at will from some control 
station by the simple closing of the 
circuit. 

Heavy charges of high explosive, called 
mines, are so distributed and connected 
by cables to control-stations that it is 
difficult to imagine a hostile ship or fleet 
traversing a well-organized mine field 
without destruction or most serious 
damage. 

Another terrible engine of destruction 
for use in the defense of harbors is the 
electrically controlled dirigible torpedo. 
Moving and steering itself in response to 
electrie currents sent through a small 
wire or cable, it carries a charge of ex- 
plosive sufficient to destroy in an instant 
the most formidable war-ship. 

Its high speed and its almost complete 
submergence save it from damage by the 
guns of the enemy, even if its approach is 
discovered. The dirigible torpedo may be 
regarded as an explosive mine, moved, 
directed, and fired by the agency of elec- 
tricity. 

The effectiveness of some of the more 
recently developed electrical devices has 
not yet been tested in actual warfare, but 
it is safe to say that their use will hasten 
the day when war will prove to be so de- 
structive and so terrible as to be avoided. 
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if possible, by all civilized nations. 
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Wonderful Increase in 1912 


In Strength, Stability, Safety 
and Public Usefulness 


STRENGTH OF co Assets, over- - - - - - - - - - - = - = 291 Million Dollars 























GIBRALTAR: Liabilities js file era. Wie i mh aay 267 Million Dollars 
4 Capital and Surplus, over - - - - - - - - - 24 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders in 1912, over - - - - - - - 31 Million Dollars 
Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus amount held at interest to their credit, over 
FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS | 
Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over - - 480 Million Dollars 
Increase in Insurance in Force, over - - - - - - 192 Million Dollars 














More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 2 BILLION ; 2i11 MILLION DOLLARS 


Over $73,000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 








Amount of Voluntary Concessions Paid to Policyholders to date, nearly 17% Million Dollars. 


Premiums were Reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new $500 and $750 Intermediate Policies. 
126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. Lowest Expense Rate in the Company’s History. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 











NRE 
Suggested ¢ (Whether you are insured or not) write for particulars of Prudential Monthly Income Policy, which guarantees an income for 20 years or life. Write today. Dept. 75. 


en Sir 
BROTHERS Gilber A 
Parker's 


Great 
New 
Novel 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE 


It is a story whose sympathies are as wide as the world. The destinies of 
nations are interwoven with the lives of the two heroes—one a millionaire, a 
pioneer of the Cecil Rhodes type; the other a diplomat, with his finger on 
the pulse of the world. And the woman, like Cleopatra, influences 
the careers of empire-builders by her beauty and her cleverness. 

All those qualities of devouring interest which charmed a Illustrated 
million men and women in “‘ The Right of Way” and ‘‘ The 
Weavers’ are even more fully disclosed in this new work 


of the Master’s hand. Cloth, $1.35 net 
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PAINTED BY C. H, TAFFS, COPYRIGHT 1913, BY THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


JDROGRESS = 


Our wonderful nation is an ever-growing, ever-progressing 
one. We have planned, we have dug, we have plowed, we have 
builded, we have mined, we have made and we have sold. We 
have neither inherited our wealth nor have we laid tribute upon —————J 
weaker nations. But behold: We are the richest of them all. 
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Such is progress—the spirit that has made this nation the 
leader of nations: 


















































Progress demanded something to replace “Old Dobbin” and = 
American genius replied with the first crude automobile. This 
evolved into the modern motor car, powerful and massive—its very 
hugeness making it swerve and skid, endangering life. So Progress 
demanded a safe-guard. Came the often-inadequate metal studs, 
and the first, far-from-satisfactory rubber knobs: And Progress 
called once more. 
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Then was invented the Republic Staggard Tread Tire, the 
tire that gave a real protection against skidding, an all-to-be-desired 
brake control,anda much-increased mileage—truly The Tire Perfect. 







































































And Progress looked, and was pleased. ——— 
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